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eS“ - 
ING'S COLLEGE, ‘London, _—DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINGE RING. ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 
and MANUFACTURES.—This Department, under, the super- 
intendence of Professors alt: Moseley, Daniell, Wheatstone, 
Resting. Dsee, mig Anstead, and Mr. Bradley, Mr. Cowper, 
Tennant, Mr. Moseley, and Mr. Castle, will be RE- 
OPENED on TU ESDAY, the 4th October next. The Junior 
Pupils, not under the age of fourteen years, will also 
be re-opened on the same day.—Further infurmation may be 


dat the Secretary's Office. 

a J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
AILY GOVERNESS.—A Younc Lapy 
accustomed to Tuition, is desirous of »n ENGAGEMENT. 

She is thoroughly competent to instruct in the English and 

French Languages, Music, Writing, &c. References woul 

given to the Lady in whose family the Advertiser has been en- 

ged during the last five years. —Direct C. W., Mr. G. H. 

Ereet’s, I, Serle-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 


GOVERNESS.—A young French Lady, of the 

Established & hurch, accustomed to Tuition, i is desirous 
10 form an ENGAGEMENT IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. She 
is fully competent fy~- h her own Language grammatically, 
Music, and Drawing, without the assistance of Masters, besides 
the usual branches of soucation. The most satisfactory refer- 
ences can be given. Apply by letter, post paid, to Y. X. Y., 
Drewett’ s Library, 62, Reseet Quadrant. 


GERMAN, twenty-four years of age, accus- 
tomed to Tenching..who speaks French and English 
fiuent]y, writes a good han® teaches drawing, knows the prin- 
ciples and practice of the small sword exercise. and who makes 
himself generally mo eg ENGAGE INA PRIVATE 
FAMILY, or in a S( ‘isfactory references will be 
Apply hy Ieiter, post paid, to C. A., 49, Cirencester- 
place, Titchtield-stree 
ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapsi ablished by Act of Parliament, and under 
the aupering mee . fhe eee of London. Head 
Parter Rev. G. FW. Mortimer, D.D.. of Queen's College, 
ford. This “Odea be RE-O OPENED, after the present 
Vacation, on TUESDAY4 the 30th of August. Persons desirous 
of entering their sons as~pupils may obtain prospectuses of the 
School, containing also particulars of the scholarships and ex- 
hibitions attached to it, together with form of oo teation Bd 
admission, at the Secretary's Office, between the hours of T 
and Four. THOS. BREWER, See. 


DUCATION ON THE CONTINENT.— 
To Parents who are desirous of giving their Sons a sound 


English Education, combined with the benelits to be derived 
froma residence in a German University town, an eligible oppor- 











given. 











tunity is now afforded of securing both these advantages, at the 
Establishment about to be opened at_the beginning of October | 
next, by Messrs. MORNAY & SCHAEFER, at Heidelberz. 

Feompoctuses may be had by applying personally, or by letter, 
pre-paid, to Mr. Mornay, 18, Cottage Grove, Peckham, where | 
referer: ces Kins also be obtained. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, | 
T TARE has a VACANCY for a YOUTH of 
° prepoctabte connexions, as an ARTICLED PUPIL to 
the WOOD ENGRAVING, with thorough practical instruction 
in Mechanical and Perspective Drawing, if required. A_pre- 
mium will be expected.—Paid letters, with real name and ad- 
dress, will be replied to.—References given and required. 
10, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road. 





YONCHOLOGY.—Lovet. LREEVE respectfully 
invites the attention of Conchologists to h' 's magni ificent 
Stock of SHELLS, now on sale at very reduced prices, in conse- 
quence of the numerous arrivals of specimens from foreign parts. 
No. 8, King William-street, Strand.—N.B. Gentlemen residing in 
the country may have Collections forwarded on ap’ lication, 
catalogued and priced, in order to select from at their leisure. 


EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR PERUSAL, 
Sent. %, all parts of the ntry, and in 
Phy ha c LIBRARY, C SONDUL T-STRE E HANOVER- 
» LONDON, TERMS and HINTS for the FORMA- 
f READING and BOOK SOCIETIES sent GRATIS 
and POST-F REE on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
as above. 


HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLLeEs-sTREET. 
—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 
Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Dupilc ates, aher they have 
gone through the Library, being an ample remuneration to the 
roprietor. Country Libraries ce on Duplicates. 
ERmMs—The Year, 4l. 4s., 5l. 58., or 10. 10s. 


HOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 
DOWDING'S GENERAL CAYVALOGUE, Part 8, is just 
published, Gratis, and will be forwarded to any distant part on 
application, at the charge of a double postage. ‘This and the 
preceding parts will be found to comprise an unusually large 
and valuable collection of the best and lowest-priced works ever 
offered for sale.—82, Newzate-street. 


NE ANNUAL BSCS TES. 
This jong-ostabtiched Standard Work, embrac 
A COMPLETE VIEW raat STORY, OOLITICS. AND 


is now to be had in sets, or single volumes, ata greatly reduced 


Of J. DOWDING, pooxsel ui ER, s2, NEWGATE-STREET. 
J. D. having purchased the remaining stock of the Work from 
its commencement in 1758 to 18%6, is enabled to offer it for that 
riod in sets of 80 volumes, new, and ve ry neatly half-bound in 
calf, for 16 guineas ; or in russia, for 18 guineas: originally put- 
lished at 48/. in boards. Or in single volumes, varying from 4s. 
0 15s. 


(ueae ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS 
are selling at WILLIS'S extensive Warehouse, Piazza, 
Covent-garden. A CATALOGUE, published this day, may be 
pad geaves, by forwarding addresses as above. Also may 
be had, 

Camden (The) Society Publications: _—A Complete 
Set of these very interesting and valuable Works, ed'ted by 
Sr H. Ellis, J. P. Collier, J. O. Halliwell, J. Brace, A. Dyce, and 

other eminent authors, 19 vols. 4to. cloth, 1337-42 

*'So complete a set has never been offered oy ‘sale before, and 
it z priced several pounds less than advertised by other Look- 





uantity. from 




















sellers. 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of England, com- | 
plete, 5 vols. 4to. balf calf, uncut, gr! Sapsentions ofthe plates 
before they were retouched, only 10/. | 
Lye’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols. royal folio, 
half calf, uncut, 5/. 5s. 
Clarke’s Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa,maps | 


oni fine pougrertngs. ¢ vols. 4to. half russia, marble leaves, “ol. Ist6 | 
3 





* . 
GENCY FOR LIVERPOOL. ~The Advertiser 

is desirous of heing appointed AGENT in Liver; peal for 

the Introduction and Sale of some WORK or INVENTION con- 
nected with ART or SCIENCE, as he is possessed of a place of 
business in a first-rate situation, extensive connexions, and 
ample time from his own profession to devote to the same. 
arties requiring an Agent will find this an eligible opportunity, 
~Address (paid) Q, 59, Grove-street, Liverpool. Required 
reference and security given. 


RT UNION OF LON DON. 
EXHIBITION of PRIZES at the GALLERY of the 
RUIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk-street, Pall Mail 


The Subscribers are respectfully informed that, in order to 
accommodate those Members who are unable, during the day, 
to visit the Exhibition, the Rooms will be illuminated in the 
Evenings of ‘Tuesday the 30th, and Wednesday the 3ist instant, 
and Thursday the Ist, and Friday the 2nd of September, from 
Seven o'clock ta half-past Te 
bond Subecri iption Lists are now open, and an early payment 
Ofice.4, Trafalgar-square, GEO. GODWIN, 

2th Aug sust, Isa. LEWIS POCOCK 


Sale by Auctfon. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
Messrs. SOUTHG ATE & SON beg to announce that they are 
preparing for immediate 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
i BOOKS, re STORY. Ride RAPT, TOPOGRAPHY, 
OYAGES, TRAVELS. ME ‘NE, LA ARTS, SCIENCES, 
and GENERAL . U Ki HE. T Le with an Extensive 


aartment of | Magazines, Prints after Ancient and Modern 


2, Fleet-sireet. es 





en Hon. Secs. 

















STRAWBERRY- HILL CATALOGUE.—The 
Da mes of Purchasers and the Prices to the Twenty-four 
wpa Sale at Strawberry-hill; the only publication containing 
oe rames of the Nobility and Gentry who were the real pur- 
thon and are th sre sent possessors, of the chief attractions 
that celebrated Villa, price 7s, 6d. ‘l'wenty-five copies printed 
toh rke paper, royal quarto, price 15s. The Prices and Names 
the Ten Days’ Sale of the rare Faithorne, Hollar, and other 
~ the Drawings by Ciande, ‘Titian, and other early 

i the qniane prawiess 3s Saqzavings by. Hogarth, 
copies printe rice 3s. Immediate atten- 
sie” te eae whe i 


Printed for J. “H, Burn, 102, St. Martin’s-lane, 





~ Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Travels in | 
all Nations from the Earliest Period, * “most extensive and valu- 

ble,”’ 17 vols. 4to. full bound, calf extra, gilt, 8/. 18s. many | 
hundred engravings. 1812 

Quarterly Review, from commencement in 1809 

‘0 1840, with the 3 volumes of Indexes. fine set, new and usiform. 
in calf gilt binding, 14/. (pub. in numbers at 50/.) 309-10 

Edinburgh Review, from commencement in 1802 2, 
43 vols. 8vo. half-bound in russia, neat, 4/. 10s. 





ust published, price 16s, 
HE SK ETCHER’ Ss GUIDE: a light and port- 
able Apparatus for drawing Landscape, and other Outlines, | 
in Perspective, without banger a 
ich is adde 
A COMPENDIUM OF T Tie HUES OF PERSPECTIVE 


By - 7 ELLIOT, Esq. 


There are few persons, unacqu tinted with the art of drawing, | 
but have (either when travelling, or at other periods of their 
lives,) had frequent occasion to lament that deficiency. ‘The 
difficulties in ee way of sketching objects correctly, without a 
knowledge of the laws which regulate optical perspective, have 
been so great, and hitherto so forcioly felt, as to be considered | 
insuperable, Messrs. Fuller, howe ig are ‘happy to announce, | 
that, in the ‘Sketcher’s Guide,’ they have perfected an appara- 
tus, extremely simple, and as portable as a hand-book, by means 
of which those obstacles are overcome; and any person, by 
simply attending to the printed instractions, may draw Land- 
soon. or other objects, as faithfully as they are presented to | 
the eye. 

‘And, in order to simplify and encoarage the study of perepee- 
tive and pictorial composition, they added to the abov 
Synopsis of the Rules of PERSPEC * iv E and EF i EC 3 cleasiy 
a popularity written, and containing numerous Illustrative 

xXamples. 

London: published by S. & J. Fuller, at their Temple of 
Fancy and Artists’ Repository, 31, Rathbone-place. 


LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859. 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment ofan —— 
Preminm until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be had at the 
office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, 
Capital 500,090/. 
ang illiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
Henry Porcher, E <4. Martin Ti Reker Simi ith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Secretary. 





| liament. 





ARGUS, LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomh, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor 
ow Rates of 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of wu wards of 
50,0001, per annuin, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
Higeeitics of the Company. 
he Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premiam to Assure £100. 
For Five Years.| For Seven Years.| Term of Life. 
£1 0 107 £115 1 


3 
110 119 10 
45 97 347 
ro 16 11 q 319 3 
310 5 s 6 010 
In y a et for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay ° 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with tee Medical Officers, attend daily, 
WARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Gusubalen = Solicitors and Agents. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London, Established 1931. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.| Wm. Cha — a Esq. 
James Burchell, Esq. Jonathan ne, Esq, 
John Clayton, iy lV. -— Kn ht, Esq. 
Solomon ( ‘ohen, Esq. c ‘olonel Robinson 
Jobn Cole, Esq Rowsell, Esq 
Sir Charles ‘Doiiglan, M. is | Poltiot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
R. Godson, Esq ».M. r James Whiskin, Esq. 
Capt.SirA.P.Green,I.N. ns c. 


Trustees—Samuel Arbouin, — 
John Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
y—Deter Hardy, Esq. F.R 


The First Goes a “Divisfon of the Proms of ‘the piuteal Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 31st of December, 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an ~~ Ne he 

made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the year 1334; the enleulation ane founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1 


Age at Ad _ |Annual Pre- Amount of 
mission. |52™ Assured. 


all, of £ King’ s ‘College. 
emiu 


Age. 
25 





Richard Groom, Esq. 





These results take no © credit for any part of the 5 protits of the 
year 1812. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
3ist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its first year, 
kvery person assured with the Society is entitled to attend and 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 


| the accuracy of the $ Soctety accounts, 


y order of the Boa 








PLIER HARDY , Actuary. 
DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, amnme in Ja- .—Constituted by Act of Par- 
EDINBURGH, 24, George-strect. 
ll, King William-street (City) U LONDO 
President—The Right Hon. Lord Viscount ay ille. 
Vice-President— Alexander — e, _ of Whytbank, M. ». 
London 
The Right Hon. Lord Reay Hens Barkly, 4: 
| The Hon, Robert gente, Nilliam A. Ead Es 
John Abel Smith, Es P. | John Richardson, Esq. 
George Mackintosh sy ames Bonar, Esq. 
Fvan Buillie, Esq. Hugh Johnstone. 
Francis Whitmarsh, Esq. QC. | Arthur Blackwood sd Bsa. 
Charles Staniforth, ioe, ag Director. 
‘Thomas Marshall, & Esq. ry. 
Medical Officer—Robert Fi ngg ‘M. Dp. 
Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths. 
Solicitor—David Rowland, Esq. Coruhill. 
This Company combines, in the most beneficial way for the 
assured: all the advantages of the different systems on which 
Life Offices have generally been formed. 
The signal success attending the Company's proceedings for a 
period of upwards of eighteen years, is mainly to be attributed 
to this mode of its constitution, joire 
To the very moderate rates ot premium (in themselves a 
present bonus), and the strict adherence to the utmost economy, 
consistent with the efficient conduct of the business. 
Prospectus, containing all the various modes by which In- 
surances may be effected, and every information obtained, at 
the Head Office, or the various Agencies of the Company. 
Specimen cf lates for Insuring \O0l. on a Single Life. 
Yor ! Without With | 
Participation. ]Participation. 
wt Annual Annual 
S¢) Premium. | Premium. 
| £ £113 


Seven Years | | 


Annual 
Premium. 


For One Year. 





ngle 
Age ‘prem. 


1 4 
lt 


3 
10 
17 it 
8 0 
1 
00 9 
44 615 
The next Septennial Investigation takes place at 31st August, 
ees, wee F Four-fifths of the Profits will then be divided among 
the Assure 
No Entry-Money or other charge beyond the Policy Stamp, 
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LIVES 
= GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 


se Lt deg D 
CAL, INVALID, 
RANCE SOCIE FY, 25, Pall Mal 


Pre: 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M. ‘D. "6 .C.H._F.R.S. F.S.A. 
bd William Burnett, M.D. 2H. F.R.S. 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. Nic D. K.C.H. 
With a Board of. twelve nee oie tab} , 
equitable rates. 
Diseased as well as healthy ve oe NEISON , neel 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At Kad WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

A Dividend | ‘the’ Profits of this Society was declared on the \st 
January, 1842, by which an addition, amounting on the average 
to 45 per cent, on the a received, was made to all Poli- 
cies entitled to share therei 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured at intervals of five years ; and all Policies on which 
two payments have been made, participate therein. 

The Protts. respectively ¢ allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by 4 a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
sium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 





i ‘Ali Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual paymeuts) to attend and vote 
at the General Meetings of the Society, 

. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


“Tie QUEENS 
By AGNES SngcR KLAND. 





IVES or. 


Comprising the Lives of Sows Katherine Parr and Queen 
Mary ; embeilished with a Portrait of Queen Katherine, &c. 

New and —_— Epitions of the first Four Volumes are 
also now rea 

Henry Colburn, Puiaher. 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ew Burlington-street, August 27, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

1. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHIS’ TAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; including a 
Residence } in those Countries ‘from Inz6 to Is3n. By CHARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. svo. with numerous Plates, &c. 

2. DOCTOR HOOKWELL,; or, The Anglo-Catholic Vicar. 
ANovel. 3vols. (Just ready.) 

3. HOMEWARD BOUND. By J. Fextmore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of * The Pilot,” &c. Forming the New Volume of * The 
Standard Novels and Romances.’ Complete in 1 pocket volume, 
embellished with Engravings, price 6s. (With the Magazines on 
the 3st instant.) 

4. agen he! 

Sketches 





BIOGR APHY of me AGE of ELIZA- 
BETH; of Life ae, the Bye-ways of History. 
By the BENE EDIC TINE BRETHREN a GLENDALOUGH. 
Edited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L. Ae of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 vols. A with Portraits. 

5. STONEHENGE; or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN. A 
Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 

6. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, SETTLED AT 
A Novel. By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Author of‘ 
and Doings,” * Jack Brag,’ &c. 3v ols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


FOUR NEW WORKS, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH LISTER, 
of BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. To which is added, a 
py piper Account of the Defence of Bradford, and Cap- 


eeds by the Partomeateriene in 1642, Kdited by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. M.A. F.S.H. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


TRORRENT of PORTUGAL: an English 

Metrical Romance, now first published from an unique 
MS. of the XVth Century. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
meee by J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


LOSSARY of PROVINCIAL WORDS and 
PHRASES in Use in WILTSHIRE. By J. Y. AKER- 
MAN, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


NGLISH SURNAMES; a Series of Essays 
on eg Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological and 
Humorous ; with Chapters of Kebuses, Canting Arms, the Roll 
of Battel pone a List of Latinized Surnames, &c. By MARK 
ANTONY LOWER. Post avo. pp. 260, with 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 
6s. ; or large paper, 10s. 6d. 
+ “A most amusing volume, mingling wit and pleasantry with 
or research and historical interest.’ "Weekly Chronicle, 
ul 
on "the beck is really entertaining as well as informing.” 
agaz 
“A pron ON ingenious, and amnsing book.”—Spec/ator. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


LAST. 
Sayings 


"—Tait’s 





The following Periodical Works, for SEPT. EMBER, & 1842, will be 


published by CHARLES KNIG 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKS- 
PERE, Part XLVII. (containir 79> ipa 
GRAPHY, Part 111.) super-royal svo. aes zs. ieee 

KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. V.—C ‘ontaining King Henry IV., Parts I. and I1.; King 
Henry V.; and King Henry VI., Part I.: with critical and ex- 
planatory Notices and Illustrations, demy 8vo. price lUs. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicy or Georce III., Part XXL., super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 

George II., in quarter-volumes, Part XV., price 5s. 

LONDON, Part XVIIL, price ls. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XX. (New Serres), 
price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Part CXV., price 1s. 6d. 

Ditto, Re-issue, in half-volumes, Vol. XXIIL., Part II. price 
3s. in stiff wrapper. 

KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—SCHOOLS and 
GRAMMAR SCHOULS of ENGLAND, small 18mo. price 8d. ; 
or in cloth, 1s. 

GUIDE to SERVICE.—The COOK. Plain and Practical 
Directions for Cooking and ousshooring, =, ca of 700 
Receipts, price 3s. sewed ; or 3s. cloth.—A 

LONDON, Vol. III, cloth inde, price oe Get 

22, Ludgate-street, August 20, 1842, 


ASSURED.! 





hase sep a nel oe at 
he Subscriber: 
HE PIRST SKETCH ‘of SHAK ESPEARE’S 
MERRY WIVES of wippecd. Baked by JAMES 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. F.K.S. &c. With an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and the Original Ttalian ‘Tales and Translations on 
which the play is wnt 


ust read 
A NEST of NINNIES SIMPLY WITHOUT 
COMPOUNDS. By ROBERT ARMIN, the celebrated 
Actor in Shakespeare's Plays. From the only known edition of 
1608. With an Introduction, &c. 


r r 7 
‘HE OLD PLAY of TIMON of ATHENS, 
h prec eded that of Shakespeare. Edited by the Rev. 
ALEX: SNDE i DYCE, from the Original Manuscript. 
Several others in the press. See Prospectus. 

*,* Ture Books have been previously issued for the second 
year, and S1x for the first, which can be had on paying the sub- 
scription of one pound for each year. 

Those Subscribers who have not paid their subscriptions are 
particularly Jequested to do so, that the books may be cleared. 

AGENT—Mr. Ropp, Great Newport-street, Long-acre, Lon- 
don, who wil give every requisite information. 


IRISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NSTITUTED for the purpose of collecting and 
printing, for the use of its Members, rare, or hitherto unpub- 
lished Works and Documents, illustrative of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Antiquities of wr 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE “LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
~~ N 


Presiden 1 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEINSTER. 

Each Member pays 3/. admission fee, and a subscription of 1. 
per annum, payable in advance on the first day of January in 
each year, or the annual subscription may be compounded for 
by a payment of 10/. 

Publications for the Year 1841. 

I. The Circuit of Ireland; by Muircheartach 
Mac Neill, Pelee e of Aileach; a Poem written A.D. 942, by Cor- 
macan Eigeas, ( thief Poet of the North of srerane. Edited, with 
a Translation and Notes, by Joun O'Donovan 

II. ‘A Brife Description of Irel and: Made in his 

ear 1539, by Robert Payne vnto xxv. of his partners for whom 
ig is vndertaker there.’ Reprinted from the second edition, 
ifoden, joe, with a Preface and Notes, by AquiILLA SMITH, 

IIL. The Annals of Ireland; 
Kilkenny. Edited from the MS. in the + te of Trinit 
lege, Dublin, in the original Latin, with a Erpncation and } 
by the Rev. Rkicuarp Botier, A.B. M.R.LA 

IV. The Book of Obits pod Martyrology of the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly c alled C hrist Church, 
Dublin. Edited from the original MS. in the Library of ‘lrinity 
College, Dublin,with Notes, by the Rev. Joun CLARKE CROSTH- 
walte, A.M. Dean's Vicar of Christ Church Cathedral, 


Publications for the Year 1842. 


I. Cach Mujzhy Rach. The Battle of 


Moira, from an ancient MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Edited in the original lrish, with a Translation wad 
Notes, by Jounn O'DONOVAN. Nearly ready. 

II. ‘A Treatise of Ireland: by John Dymmok.’ 
Edited from a MS. in the British | Museum, with Notes, by the 
Rev. Richarp Berver, A.B. M.R.LA. In the press 

III. The Annals of Multifernan : : from the original 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by 
AQUILLA Smith, M.D. M.R.L.A. In the press. 

IV. A Statute passed at a Parliament held at 
Kilkenny, A.D, 1367; from a MS. in the British Museum. Edited, 

with a Translation and Notes, by James Haroiman, Esq. 
M.R AS A. In the press. 

An Account of the Tribes and Customs of the 
District of Hy-Many, commonly called O’Kelly’s Country, in 
the Counties of Galway and Rescommon. Eiivea trom the 
Book of Leacan in the Library of the Koyal Irisb Academy; in 
the original Irish, with a Translation ‘and Notes, by Joun 

O'Donovan. In the press. 

Publications suggested or in Progress. 

I. The Royal Visitation Book of the Province of 
Armagh in 1622, from the original MS. in the Lsbeoey of ey 
College, Dublin. Edited by James Hentuorn Topp, DD. 

-A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., and Treasurer of St. Patrick's 
Cathedrat Dublin 

Il. The Progresses of the Lords Lieutenants in 
Ireland; from MSS. ia the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Edited by Joseru Husanp Smira, Esq. M.A. LAL 


IIL. Bopama. The Origin and History of the 


Boromean Tribute. Edited froma MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a Translation and Notes, by Eucene 
SUR 


James Grace, of 
Col- 
‘otes, 


iv. Cormac’s Glossary; in the original Irish. 
— with a Translation and Meies, by Joun O' Donov AN. 

. Registrum Ceenobii Omnium Sanctorum juxta 
matin from the original MS. in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege. Edited b by James y hited Topp, D.D. V.P. R.1.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 


VI. Cath Caypn Chonalll. The Battle of 


Carn Chonaill, between Guaire, King of Aidhne, and Dermot, 
King of Ireland, a.p. 6 rom the Leabhar na-hUidhre, a 
very ancient MS. in the ¢ ollection of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, 
with a Translation and Notes, by Ecgenr Curry. 

VII. Sir William Petty’s Narrative of his Pro- 
ceedings in the Survey of Ireland. From a MS. recently pur- 
chased vt Government, and deposited in the Library of Trinity 
pee —— “ewe with Notes, by Tnomas A. Larcom, 

Vill. ‘Articles of Capitulation and Surrender of 
Cities. Towns, Castles, Forts, &c. in Ireland, to the Parliamen- 
tary Forces, from A.p. 1649 to 1654. Edited, with Historical 
Notices, by James Harpiman, Esq. M.R. 


Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of “sere oming Members of 
the Society are requested to forward their names and addresses 
to the Secretary. Rev. Dr. Todd, Trin:ty College, Dublin. The 
Publications of the Year 1841 may be obtained by Members now 
joining the Society, on payment of the annual subscription for 
that year. Literary Societies and public libraries may procure 
the Society’s publications by causing their Librarian or any 
other officer to become a Member of the Irish Archeological 
Society in their name. 

Subscriptions will be received in DueLin by Messrs. Hodges 
& Smith, the Society’s Booksellers, 21, College-green; and in 
Lonpon by CLERC Smith, 13, H&NRIETTA-STRERT, 
COVENT-GARDEN, 
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Publications of the Committee of General Literature and Fay. 
cation appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS: the; 


Nature, Habits, and Instincts. 


By E, STANLEY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
2 vols. with many Illustrations. 7s, 


A 





OMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with 


reference to Civilization and the Arts, 
therewith. % and usifeenly 


ILD ANIMALS: their Nature, Habits, ang 
AME gg A Re gy Both with many 
KETCHESofthe ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTIONS of AMERICA. By the Same, With 
many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





ANNERS and CUSTOMS mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, illustrated by Extracts from the Works of 
‘Travellers. With many Illustrations. 4s, 





ONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his 
CHILDREN, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 5s. 6d. 





HE FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. With very numeroys 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 6s. 6d. each. 





EADINGS in PROSE LITERATURE; con 
taining Specimens of the best English Writers, from Lerd 
Bacon to the Present Time. 4s. 6d. 


READINGS in POETRY : a Selection from the 
7 Works of the best English Poets, and Specimens of the 
American Poets. 4s. 6d. 








EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY : a Selection of 


the Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations, 4s.6d. 





Hp story of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By the late Professor BURTON. 
6s. Gd. 





LIVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
By the Rev. Kk. B. HONE, M.A 
3 vols. with Portraits, 4s. 6d. each. 





IVES of SACRED POETS 
By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, B.A. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 4s. 6d. each. 


UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
With Hlustrations, 3». 6d. 





HREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and 


LEBANON. (Jn the press.) 


HE CRUSADERS; or Scenes, Events, and 


Characters, from the Times of the Crusaders. 


By T. KEIGHTLEY. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 11s. 





ISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISY, and the 
principal Mohammedan Sects. 
By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. 


EADINGS in SCIENCE ; ‘ites Explana- 

» tions of interesting Appearances and Principles in Natural 
Philosophy, illustrated by familiar Examples, With many 
Illustrations. 5s, 


FASsY LESSONS in MECHANICS; with 
familiar Illustrations of the Practical Application of Me- 
With Illustrations, 3s. 





chanical Principles. 





METALS: their Natural 


with Accounts of Mines 


i INERALS and 
History, and Uses inthe Arts ; 
and Mining. Vith Mlustrations, 2s. Gd. 





ISTER MARY’S TALES in NATURAL 
HISTORY. With Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon : JOHN W. PARKER, West STRanp. 
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REVIEWS 
Excursions in and about Newfoundland in 
1839-40. By J.B. Jukes, M.A., late Geolo- 
gical Surveyor of Newfoundland. 2 vols. 
Murray. 
Newfoundland in 1842. By Sir R. H. Bonny- 
castle. 2vols. Colburn. 
Tue English are a nation of travellers; yet, as 
Mr. Jukes observes, the knowledge of all that 
concerns the colonial possessions of the country, 
is very closely confined to the classes who trade 
with them. Our gentry make yearly excursions 
to Paris, Florence, Rome, Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople ; they sail up the Nile, and are hand 
and glove with Ali Pacha; but what interest can 
they feel for populations, who are strangers to the 
fine arts, and whose antiquity was of yesterday? 
But of all our colonies, says Mr. Jukes, New- 
foundland, the earliest discovered, is the least 
known; insomuch, that it seems “ blotted out of 
our recollection, or is known only by its dogs.” 
The simultaneous appearance of two works un- 
dertaken to break through this Cimmerian dark- 
ness, if it be not a proof only of the vast diffusion 
of the art of book-making, must be regarded as 
asingular coincidence. Considered merely as 
literary productions, they have each their inde- 
pendent value; and they may be read together, 
sandwich fashion, without the one destroying 
the flavour of the other. Mr. Jukes deals prin- 
cipally in personal adventure; Sir R. Bonny- 
castle is more abstract and didactic. It is, how- 
over, to be lamented, that both have viewed their 
subject from the same point of view ; and that 
geology (that all-engrossing fashion of the day) 
figures so largely in both publications; and it is 
strange, that the experiences of gentlemen who 
have fullowed each other so closely, should have 
led them to such opposite practical conclusions 
as to the value and importance of the culony. 
By the public generally, Newfoundland is 
known only in association with cod fish, stock fish, 
and train oil, and regarded as a mere fishing sta- 
tion; and our statesmen long shared the general 
prejudice, considering its soil as barren, its climate 
inhospitable, and that its sole value was in the 
multitudinous and inexhaustible riches of its seas. 
Amidst general neglect, mistaken policy, and 
still worse domestic legislation, it appears that a 
colony originally subordinate to the necessities 
of the fishermen, has grown up into independent 
wealth and consequence, that agriculture has 
made very considerable strides, and that a great 
anxiety has been felt by the inhabitants to obtain 
such gevlogical information, as was wanting to 
direct their future efforts at colonization, and to 
turn them to the best account. It was with this 
view, that Mr. Jukes was sent for, that he might 
investigate the local geology at the public ex- 
pense; but in consequence of political feuds, his 
means were so cramped, and his remuneration 
so insufficient, that his expedition must be 
considered as little if at all better than a failure. 
Beyond the geological knowledge for which the 
services of Mr. Jukes were engaged, he seems to 
have cared little aboutthe island, or to have wanted 
opportunity for inquiry ; and his book, however 
graphic in its details, has little scientific interest. 
Sir R. Bonnycastle, a volunteer in the field, has 
brought to his task much more general know- 
ledge, has opened a wider field of inquiry, and 
given the subject a more thorough investigation ; 
but it may be doubted, whether he has not also 
brought preconceptions (not to say prejudices,) 
scientific and political, which have not left his 
judgment sufficiently cool, to make his testimony 
wholly independent of the granum salis allow- 
ance in such cases made and provided. How- 
ever this may be, Sir Richard sees everything 





en bean; while Mr. Jukes, if he does not see 
everything en noir, conveys in his narratives of 
stormy seas, ungenial climate, and mossy, water- 
logged, and barren soil, impressions which lead 
his readers to distrust the more sanguine and 
flattering expectations of his rival author. It is 
thus that the latter speaks of his difference with 
his predecessor :— 7 

“The island of Newfoundland is divided by Mr. 
Jukes into two sections, which, in the map accom. 
panying this work, would be shewn by a line drawn 
from Cape Ray, the south-western angle of the island, 
to the head of the Bay of Exploits, on the north- 
eastern central shore. On the south of that line, all, 
he says, ‘from Dan to Beersheba,’ is hopeless and 
barren; whilst to the north of it there is a land of 
promise, not flowing with milk and honey, but 
abounding in forest and fell, in coal and iron, in 
limestone and gypseous deposits; in short, granite 
and infertile rocks are the sole productions of the 
desolation which this writer attributes to one-half of 
this splendid island, and his misgivings are great 
about his visions of the other. I fear, or rather, I 
hope, that Mr. Jukes has been, as most young authors 
are, a little too hasty in this generalization, and that 
whenever the British government may be induced to 
patronize discovery, much will be found in the inte- 
rior or central portion, as well as in the south-eastern 
half, thus somewhat hastily condemned to ever-during 
sterility, which will not only be fitted for agricultural 
purposes, but develop likewise mineral treasures and 
resources ; for many of the formations in which these 
exist elsewhere have been also seen here.” 

To illustrate this text, seems to be the especial 
purpose of Sir Richard’s volumes. It will dimi- 
nish something of the surprise which this differ- 
ence of opinion might excite, to learn that the 
interior of the country is as yet unexplored. 
The early dependence of the colony on the 
fisheries, necessarily tended to disperse the inha- 
bitants along the -coasts, leaving the central 
country unthought of and neglected. 
accidental cause, must be added the geological 
structure of the country; a band of primitive 
rocks intervening (especially on the English 
side of the island,) between the coast and the 
interior—forbidding in aspect, diflicult to pene- 
trate, and unpromising as to resources. To pass 
this barrier required stronger motives and more 
ample means than the colonists possessed, and 
the real condition of all beyond, except so far as 
it may be indicated by geological inference, is 
in reality unknown. ‘The practical point at issue, 
the value of the colony as a place of séttlement, 
and the degree of encouragement to be held out 
to emigrants from England, involves, however, 
still more than this question of fertility. Adiit- 
ting all that Sir R. Bonnycastle conjectures to 
be established, it yet appears that the only very 
good country for agricultural industry to light 
upon, lies on that side of the island, on which, 
by treaty with France, we are forbidden to settle, 
This difficulty Sir R. disposes of in a very sum- 
mary way :— 

“It has been urged, and very correctly, that in the 
state of the existing treaties with France, it would 
be difficult to occupy the shores of St. George's, or 
any other bay on the western coast, with towns or 
settlements. This is very true; but there is really 
nothing whatever but a mistaken notion of English 
honesty and straightforwardness to prevent it, for the 
treaties are silent on the subject; and it was owing 
to the forbearance and maznanimity of George the 


Third only, that the British settlers were removed at | 


all, from the desire that monarch had not to give the 
shadow of a cause of quarrel between the subjects of 
Great Britain and France in their pursuit of the fish- 
ery. The French have no exclusive claim upon any 
part of the coasts of Newfoundland; they have 
merely a concurrent right of catching and drying fish. 
Their territory is defined and limited to the islands 
of St. Pierre, Miguelon, and Langley, off the centre 
of the southern shore, and even there they are only 
allowed to fish one-half of the sea between those 
islands and the main. But even supposing there 
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should be a reasonable doubt upon the nature of the 
declaration of his Britannic majesty, as appended to 
the treaty of Versailles in 1783, the subsequent ex- 
planation upon the American participation fully does 
away with any exclusive claims to the shores or land 
or fishery, by either the French or the people of the 
United States. It is not, however, my province or 
desire to explain or argue upon a question fully un- 
derstood by our statesmen, and I confine myself there- 
fore to the simple fact. If there are difficulties in 
the way, negotiation might smoothe them; nor is it 
necessary to occupy now the actual beach or shore 
for drying fish in St. George's Bay, to answer all the 
required purposes of settlement, as I am thoroughly 
convinced that more good would arise by placing an 
establishment first upon the Grand Lake, and en- 
deavouring to commence a road thence to the head 
of Placentia Bay.” 

There occurs, moreover, here and there, in 
scattered passages, much suspicious innuendo 
concerning ‘‘the time-honoured flag” of Great 
Britain, which seems to hint at a settlement by 
the strong hand, if necessary. To us, it appears 
more than doubtful, whether the French would 
abandon an iota of their claims, to our negotia- 
tion. It is notorious that they consider the deep 
sea fisheries as indispensable to their naval ex- 
istence, and lay out much money in bounties, for 
the sole purpose of improving that nursery for 
their seamen. The Newfoundland question is 
therefore considered by them as vital; and, 
however weak and ignorant may have been our 
cessions or concessions to France in that quarter, 
it would require stronger evidence of the neces- 
sity than yet appears, to warrant our running the 
chance of a war by breach of faith and en- 
croachments. 

Admitting, however, our indisputable right 
to colonize the western part of the island, it 
is a valid objection, that it would bring the 
settler into such close contact with the French 
fishermen as must lead to frequent hostile col- 
lision. But beyond all this, there seems to exist 
in the climate itself, sufficient reasons for dis- 
suading the emigrant from selecting Newfound- 
land as a place of settlement, while land in 
abundance is open to him in situations more 
happily circumstanced. Itis impossible to peruse 
Mr. Jukes’s narrative, and to glance only at his 
details of the surface of that part of the country 
which he visited, without being satisfied that 
much more than roads is necessary to open it 
to cultivation; and we cannot divest ourselves 
of the opinion, that any systematic effort to 
hasten forward the progress of the colony, is 
more likely to injure than to benefit the inhabi- 
tants. Such, at least, is the impression made on 
our minds by the perusal of both works; and 
they appear to contain the whole that is at pre- 
sent known of the condition of the country. 
That the natural course of events is rapidly de- 
veloping the resources of the colony, need not 
be questioned ; and that as far as opening roads 
and other public works of the like obvious utility, 
governmental assistance may, perhaps, be desir- 
able and justified; but to encourage emigration 
to the colony under its indisputable disadvan- 
tages of climate and of political cireumstauces, is 
a far different matter. In reference to this point, 
let us consult Sir R. Bonnycastle himself :— 

* Newfoundland, possessing an area as large nearly 
as England, a population already respectable in 
amount, and constantly increasing, deserves to be 
better known and more attended to by the mother 
country. It has hitherto been looked upon, by those 
who were unconnected with it, as a sort of Cimme- 
rian region, where fogs and darkness prevailed, and 
where the few people who were adventurous or hardy 
enough to become denizens were in as deep a moral 
gloom. The climate is certainly severe in winter, 
from the great length of that season, but it is then 
very seldom indeed foggy ; and it is always healthy 
except in February, when colds and catarrhal affec- 
tions prevail, which, however, yield to care and at~ 
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tention. It is not the climate for a very delicate 
European to encounter; and that most unpleasant 
affection, early dental decay, is nearly as bad as in 
Canada. I never had the tooth-ache but once in 
my life until this year ; and I observe that it is con- 
fined neither to age, sex, nor habit of living, being 
principally situated in the molar teeth, in both chil- 
dren and adults. Thus the chief drawbacks to com- 
fort arise from the absence of internal resources, the 
length of time elapsing before communication in the 
winter can be had with England or the continent of 
America, the former discouragement of agriculture, 
and the great struggle between the religious and 
Political sections of the community.” 

The question then, fully stated, is not merely 
what may, or may not, be physically possible, in 
the improvement of this colony ; but whether, 
admitting all that is advanced by the author, 
there are not other colonies in which an equal 
advance of capital, &c., may not be attended 
with far greater advantage. This is a question 
which we shall not here discuss, but, looking 
only to the impression which Sir Richard's 
volumes may make, and were, we think, intended 
to make, upon the readers at home, we could 
wish them to weigh well the two sides of the 
question, before they proceed to settle at a spot, 
where the advantages are all prospective, and 
the actual difficulties and drawbacks are of a 
most formidable character. 

The picture which Mr. Jukes gives of the 
country is anything but inviting ; but, of course, 
it is not to be taken very literally, excepting as to 
the places he actually visited. We must mate- 
rially abridge his sketch :— 

“ The general character of the island of Newfound- 


land is that of a rugged, and, for the most part, a | 


barren country. Hills and valleys continually suc- 
ceed each other; the former never rising into moun- 
tains, and the latter rarely expanding into plains. 
The hills are of various characters. * * The valleys, 
also, vary from gently sloping depressions, to rugged 
and abrupt ravines; and the sea-cliffs are for the 
most part bold and lofty, with deep water close at 
their foot. Great boulders, or loose rocks scattered 
over the country, increase the general roughness of 
its appearance and character. This uneven surface 
is covered by three different kinds of vegetation, 
forming districts, to which the names of ‘ woods,’ 
“ marshes,’ and ‘ barrens,’ are respectively assigned. 
The woods occupy indifferently the sides or even the 
summits of the hills, and the valleys, and lower lands. 
They are most commonly found, however, clothing 
the sides of hills, or the slopes of vallevs, or wherever 
there is natural drainage for the surplus water ; and 
perhaps for this reason they occur in greatest abund- 
ance in the neighbouthood of the sea-coast, or round 
the lakes and rivers, if the soil and other circum. 
stances be equally favourable. * * Most of the wood 
is of small and stunted growth, consisting chiefly of 
fir-trees about twenty or thirty feet high, and not 
more than three or four inches in diameter. These 
commonly grow so closely together, that their twigs 
and branches interlace from top to bottom, and 
lying indiscriminately amongst them, there are innu- 
merable old and rotten stumps and branches, or 
newly fallen trees, which, with the young shoots and 
brushwood, form a tangled and often impenetrable 
thicket. * * Every step through these woods is a 
matter of toil and anxiety, requiring constant vigil- 
ance to avoid falling, and constant labour to procure 
standing room; climbing and creeping, and every 
mode of progression must be had recourse to, and 
new directions have constantly to be taken, in order 
to find the most practicable places through which to 
force a slow and tortuous way. * * Embosomed in 
the woods, and covering the valleys and lower lands, 
are found open tracts, which are called ‘marshes.’ 
These marshes are not necessarily low, or even level 
land, but are frequently at a considerable height 
above the sea, and have often an undulated surface. 
They are open tracts, covered with moss to a depth 
sometimes of several feet. This moss is green, soft, 
and spongy, and is bound together by straggling grass, 
and various marsh plants. The surface is very un- 


even, abounding in little hillocks and holes, the tops 
of the hillocks having often dry crisp moss like that 


on the trees. A boulder or small crag of rock occa- 
sionally protrudes, covered with red or white lichens, 
and here and there is a bank on which the moss has 
become dry and yellow. * * Except in long-conti- 
nued droughts or hard frosts, these marshes are 
always wet, and unable to bear the weight of a person 
walking over them. * * The thick coating of moss 
is precisely like a great sponge spread over the coun- 
try, and becomes at the melting of the snow in the 
spring thoroughly saturated with water, which it long 
retains, and which every shower of rain continually 
renews. Numerous small holes and pools of water, 
and in the lower parts small sluggish brooks or gul- 
lies, are also met with in these tracts, but it must be 
observed that the extreme wetness of the marshes is 
due almost entirely to the spongy nature of the moss, 
as the slope of the ground is nearly always sufficient 
for surface-drainage ; and when the moss is stripped 
off, dry gravel or bare rock is generally found beneath. 
The ‘barrens’ of Newfoundland are those districts 
which occupy the summits of the hills and ridges, 
and other elevated and exposed tracts. They are 





covered with a thin and scrubby vegetation, consist- 
| ing of berry-bearing plants, and dwarf bushes of 
| various species, and are somewhat similar in appear- 

ance to the moorlands of the north of England, dif- 

fering only in the kind of vegetation, and in there 
| being less of it. Bare patches of gravel and boulders, 
| and crumbling fragments of rock, are frequently met 
| with upon the barrens, and they are generally alto- 
gether destitute of vegetable soil. Itis on the barrens 
only, of any part of the interior of Newfoundland, 
that it is possible to walk with any kind of ease or 
expedition: their hard ground, though frequently 
broken, rugged, or precipitous, being delightful to 
tread after traversing the heavy marshes or toiling 
through the tangled woods.” 


As far as we understand the author, this is 
intended for a general description ; and he seems 
to think, that there is little geological probability 
of the interior differing from what he saw. Yet 
it is evident that, in its kind, there is a better 
and a worse district, and what is affirmed of th 
western portion cannot equally be predicated o 
the eastern. But, to continue :— 


“These different tracts are none of them of any 
great extent; woods, marshes, and barrens frequently 
alternating with each other in the course of a day’s 
journey. In describing the general features of the 
country, one of the most remarkable must not be 
omitted, namely, the immense abundance of lakes of all 
sizes, all of which are indiscriminately called ‘ponds.’ 
These are found universally over the whole face of 
the country, not only in the valleys, but on the higher 
lands, and even in the hollows of the summits of the 
ridges and the very tops of the hills. They vary in 
size, from pools of fifty yards in diameter, to lakes 
| upwards of thirty miles long and four or five miles 
| across, The number of those which exceed a couple 
of miles in extent, must on the whole amount to 
several hundreds, while those of a smaller size are 
absolutely countless. Taken in connection with this 
remarkable abundance of lakes, the total absence of 
anything which can be called a navigable river is at 
first sight most anomalous, The broken and gene- 
rally undulated nature of the country is no doubt 
one cause of the absence of large rivers. Each pond, 
or small set of ponds, communicates with a valley 
of its own, down which it sends an insignificant brook, 
that pursues the nearest course to the sea. The 
chief cause, however, both of the vast abundance of 
ponds, and the general scantiness of the brooks and 
smallness of the extent of each system of drainage, is 
to be found in the great coating of moss that is spread 
over the country. On any great accession of mois- 
ture, either from rain or melted snow, the chief por- 
tion is absorbed by this large sponge, the remainder 
fills the numerous ponds to the brink, while only 
some portion of the latter runs off by the brooks. 
Great periodical floods, therefore, which would sweep 
out and deepen the river channels, are almost im- 
possible, neither have the rivers power at any time 
to breach the barriers between them and unite their 
waters. In dry weather, when, from evaporation 
and drainage, the ponds begin to shrink, they are 
supplied by the slow and gradual drainage of the 
marshes, where the water has been kept as in a re- 





servoir to be given off when required, In this way, 








many ponds, which, having no great depth, would 
otherwise be exhausted, are kept full of water in the 
driest seasons, and it is only in the greatest dro 
when the marshes themselves begin to dry up, that 
the ponds are found to shrink much below thge 
average level. The quantity of ground covered by 
fresh water has been estimated, by those acquainted 
with the country, at one-third of the whole j 
and this large proportion would not probably be 
found an exaggeration.” 


The picture varies considerably under the 
pencil of Sir R. Bonnycastle :— 

“ It isto the vast and equally unexplored interior; 
it is to the western coast, particularly that of the St, 
Lawrence, that we must chiefly hope to draw the 
attention of the political, geological, or g 1 rea. 
der ;—and here we find, on the one hand, that within 
that mysterious colossal wall which bounds the eastem 
and southern shores of Newfoundland, there are vast 
forests, not, it is true, composed of such splendid 
timber as in Canada, but still very fine; and also 
vast regions adapted to cultivation. On the western 
side of the island,—as might have been prophesied 
by any, even the most casual, observer of the forma 
tions of Cape Breton and the adjacent countries, of 
Cook’s survey of that coast, or of the conformation 
of the shores,—exists the secret which is not yet fully 
unveiled. Here, amidst profound solitudes and vast 
prairies, forests, and innumerable large lakes, we find 
the grand mystery almost brought to light; of the 
continuation of the coal formation of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, the great coal basin of the St, 
Lawrence, probably the largest in the world, reach- 
ing from the Gaspé territory, on the one hand, and 
covering a vast portion of Newfoundland, on the 
other. * * After passing Cape Ray, the gulf shore 
of Newfoundland exhibits ranges of mountains, run. 
ning in the usual direction in this region, N.E. and’ 





S.W., or with little variation from those points, 


shewing that the same causes of disturbance in their 
formations exist everywhere in the island. These 
ranges proceed very far up the western coast, and 
with occasional lofty offshoots which reach the sea, 
are usually so distant from it as to leave a belt of 
comparatively level country, of considerable width, 
through which the small river-drainage takes effect, 
Beyond these ranges, to the eastward and northward, 
the country is covered with rivers and lakes of great 
extent, and is, of course, well drained by them, ina 
vast area reaching almost to the Atlantic cliffs on the 
east. * * It is within the space thus drained by 
lakes, rivers, and streams innumerable, that the great 
coal basin of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton, terminates eastward, covering a country of 
immense extent, abounding with everything requisite 
for settlement, and possessing a climate far less 
humid and severe than that of the Atlantic shores of 
this celebrated but neglected island.” 


After following the footsteps of his predecessor, 
and combating occasionally his opinions, Sir 
Richard proceeds thus,— 


At the middle of the Deer Lake, the hills of the 
early rocksare less in altitude, and here again begins, 
towards the upper end, the more level country, and 
the carboniferous series of the Newfoundland coal 
formation. Wherever this formation commences, 
the travellers and hunters have observed that the 
country possesses, as might be expected, every faci- 
lity for agricultural purposes, and that wherever its 
vast forests admit of openings, either from natural 
or accidental causes, there springs up a luxuriant 
covering of grass. The settlers on the shores of St 
George’s Bay and the Bay of Islands—for there are 
many, in spite of all the treaties between England 
and France, who live on the produce of their farms, 
&c., and those in the coal-fields all round the Grand 
Pond and throughout this immense section of coun- 
try,—all agree that the timber here becomes larger 
and more varied than in any other part of the island. 
* * From all the information I can obtain respect 
ing the coast about St. George’s Bay and up the 
Bay of Islands, as well as the interior, which is chiefly 
known to the Indians and fur seekers, there can be 
no doubt that that portion of Newfoundland is well 
adapted to support a large population, and to be 
equally capable of cultivation with the adjacent parts 
of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, or even more 803 
whilst it enjoys a milder climate, and the immens 
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of several water routes of communication 
with the Atlantic shores of the island, and with the 
great indenting bays of the north and east. For 
very many years the Micmac Indians, with their 
accustomed sagacity, in migrating from the neigh- 
pouring continent, have domiciled themselves, or 
rather placed their head-quarters, on the western 
coast of Newfoundland, or on the south-west shore, 
where they are sure of support, either from the soil 
or from the sea, and where by rivers and lakes they 
can easily penetrate to the interior hunting grounds. 
They are seldom or never, I believe, observed on the 
eastern shores, where their hunting would prove more 
recarious, where the white man chiefly dwells, and 
where the winter is extremely boisterous, uncertain, 
and severe. All the persons who have visited the 
west coast, bear testimony to the comparative comfort 
in which the settlers, who remain on the French 
fishing shore, exist. ‘The aspect of their houses puts 
the traveller in mind of those of the small farmers in 
England; and yet these simple, industrious, and 
isolated people are denizens only by French suffer- 
ance, instead of being able to claim the birthright of 
British subjects on a British island. Enough has, I 
trust, been said, without going into dry, geologic de- 
tail, to prove that Newfoundland is capable of sus- 
taining a large population on its western side, and 
that that side is vastly superior to the eastern,— 
which is not, however, the barren desert it has been 
represented to be, as will hereafter be shewn ; and 
that, if both were settled as they ought to be, a 
mutual trade in the necessaries of life would result ; 
whilst protection to the fisheries, the command of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and absolute controul of 
the coal fields of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and 
Newfoundland, would be achieved.” 

Having entered so much into the controversial 
portion of these volumes, we have not left our- 
selves space for the many striking passages of 
narrative which we have marked in Mr. Jukes’s 
volume, and which, without touching on the di- 
dactic, are yet pregnant with potential inference 
as to the generally inhospitable character of the 
climate and country; and may, therefore, be 
trusted, in abatement of Sir R. Bonnycastle’s 
sanguine views. For these, we may refer to the 
work ona future occasion. For the present, we 
shall content ourselves with stating, that Sir 
Richard's volumes are of the largest pretensions, 
and the mass of information he affords, is the 
more varied and extensive; while Mr. Jukes is 
more graphic and circumstantial in his details. 
To those, however, who are interested in the 
subject, the perusal of both publications will be 
desirable. 








Poems, chiefly of early and late years, including | 
The Borderers, a Tragedy. By William 
Wordsworth. Moxon. 

Waen Mr. Wordsworth gave his first poems to 

the public, it was not well with poetry in Eng- 

land. The “ system” rivetted upon the motions 
of poetry by Dryden and his dynasty had grad- 
ually added to the restraint of slavery, its weak- 
hess and emasculation. The change from 
poetry to rhetoric had issued in another change, 
to the commonplaces of rhetoric. We had no 
longer to complain of Pope’s antithetic glories— 
there was “a vile antithesis” for those also. The 
followers were not as the master; and the very 
facility with which the trick of acoustical me- 
chanics was caught up by the former—admitting 
of “singing for the million,” with ten fingers 
each for natural endowment, and the ability to 
count them for acquirement,—made wider and 
more apparent the difference of dignity between 
the Popes and the Pope Joans. Little by little, 
by Slow and desolate degrees, ‘Thought had 
perished out of the way of the appointed and 
most beaten rhythm; and we had the beaten 
thythm, without the living footstep—we had the 
monotony of the military movement, without the 
heroic impulse—the cross of the Legion of 

Honour, hung, as it once was, in a paroxysm of 

converted Bourbonism, at a horse's tail; and the 





“ fork,” which expelled nature, dropped feebly 
downward, blunted of its point. And oh! to see 
who sat then in England, in the seats of the 
elders!| The Elizabethan men would have 
gnashed their teeth at such a sight ; the Queen 
Anne's men would have multiplied Dunciads. Of 
the third George's men (‘Ayatidec ovr er’ *Axator) 
Hayley, too good a scholar to bear to be so bad 
a poet, was a chief hope,—and Darwin, mis- 
taker of the optic nerve for the poetical sense, 
an inventive genius, 

But Cowper had a great name, and Burns a 
greater; and the reveillie of Dr. Percy's ‘ Reliques 
of English Poetry’ was echoed presently by the 
‘Scottish Minstrelsy.’ ‘There was a change—a 
revival—an awakening—a turning, at least upon 
the pillow, of some who slept on in mediocrity, 
as if they felt the daylight on their shut eyelids— 
there was even a group of noble hearts (Cole- 
ridge, the idealist, poet among poets, in their 
midst), fureseeing the sun. Nature, the long 
banished, re-dawned like the morning—Nature, 
the true mother, cried afar off to her children 
—‘ Children, I am here !—come to me.” It was 
a hard act to come, and involved the learning 
and the leaving of much. Conventionalities of 
phrase and rhythm, conventional dialects set 
apart for poets, conventional words, attitudes, 
and manners, consecrated by “ wits,”—all such 
Nessian trappings were to be wrenched off, 
even to the cuticle into which they had urged 
their poison. But it was an act not too hard for 
the doing. There was a visible movement 
towards nature ; the majority moving of course 
with reservation, but individuals with deci- 
sion; some rending downward their gar- 
ments of pestilent embroidery, and casting 
themselves at her feet. As the chief of the 
movement, the Xenophon of the return, we 
are bound to acknowledge this great Words- 
worth, and to admire how, in a bravery bravest 
of all because born of Jove, in a passionate unre- 
servedness sprung of genius, and to the actual 
scandal of the world which stared at the filial 
familiarity, he threw himself not at the feet of 
Nature, but straightway and right tenderly upon 
her bosom! And so, trustfully as child before 
mother, self-renouncingly as child after sin, 
absorbed away from the consideration of publics 
and critics as child at play-hours, with a simpli- 
city startling to the blasé critical ear as inven- 
tiveness, with an innocent utterance felt by the 
competent thinker to be wisdom, and with a 
faithfulness to natural impressions acknowledged 
since by all to be the highest art,—this William 
Wordsworth did sing his ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ where 
the ‘ Art of criticism’ had been sung before, and 
“the world would not let them die.” 

The voice of nature has a sweetness which 
few of us, when sufficiently tried, can gainsay ; 
it penetrates our artificial “ tastes,” and over- 
comes us; and our ignorance seldom proves 
strong, in proportion to our instincts. We recog- 
nize, like Ulysses’ dog, with feeble joyous gesture 
the master’s voice—and the sound is nearly 
always pleasant to us, however we may want 
strength to follow afterit. But, while at the period 
we refer to, the recognition and gratulation were 
true and deep, the old conventionalities and pre- 
judices hung heavily in bondage and repression. 
The great body of readers would recoil to the 
Drydenic rhythm, to the Queen Anne’s poet- 
ical cant, to anti-Saxonisms, whether in Latin or 
French ; or exacted as a condition of a poet's 
faithfulness to nature, such an effervescence of 
his emotions, as had rendered Pope natural in 
the Eloisa. “ Let us all forsooth be Eloisa and 
so natural,”—the want was an excuse for loving 
nature; and the opinion went, that the daily 
heart-beat was more obnoxious in poetry than 
the incidental palpitation. Poor Byron (true 
miserable genius, soul-blind great poet!) min- 


istered to this singular need, identifying poetry 
and passion. Poetry ought to be the revelation 
of the complete man—and Byron’s manhood 
having no completion nor entirety, consisting on 
the contrary of a one-sided passionateness, his 
poems discovered not a heart, but the wound of 
a heart; not humanity, but disease; not life, 
but a crisis. It was not so—it was not in the 
projection of a passionate emotion, that William 
Wordsworth committed himself to nature, but in 
full resolution and deterininate purpose. He is 
scarcely, perhaps, ofa passionate temperament, al- 
though stillless is he cold; rather quiet in his love, 
as the stock-dove, and brooding over it as constant- 
ly, and with as soft an inward song lapsing out- 
wardly—serene through deepness—saying him- 
self of his thoughts, that they “do often lie toodeep 
for tears ;” which does not mean that their pain- 
fulness will not suffer them to be wept for, but 
that their closeness to the supreme Truth hallows 
them, like the cheek of an archangel, from tears. 
Call him the very opposite of Byron, who, with 
narrower sympathies for the crowd, yet stood 
nearer to the crowd, because everybody under- 
stands passion. Byron was a poet through pain. 
Wordsworth is a feeling man, because he is a 
thoughtful man ; he knows grief itself by a reflex 

emotion ; by sympathy, rather than by suffer- 

ing. He is eminently and humanly expansive ; 

and, spreading his infinite egotism over all the 

objects of his contemplation, reiterates the love, 

life, and poetry of his peculiar being in tran- 
scribing and chanting the material universe, and 
so sinks a broad gulf between his descriptive 

poetry and that of the Darwinian painter-poet 

school. Darwin was, as we have intimated, all 

optic nerve. Wordsworth’s eye is his soul. He 

does not see that which he does not intellectu- 

ally discern, and he beholds his own cloud-capped 

Helvellyn under the same conditions with which 

he would contemplate agrand spiritual abstraction. 

In his view of the exterior world—as in a human 

Spinosism,—mountains and men’s hearts share in 

a sublime unity of humanity ; yet his Spinosism 

does in nowise affront God, for he is eminently 

a religious | pee. if not, indeed, altogether as 

generous and capacious in his Christianity as in 

his poetry ; and, being a true Christian poet, he 

is scarcely least so when he is not writing 

directly upon the subject of religion,—just as we 

learn sometimes without looking up, and, by the 

mere colour of the grass, that the sky is cloud- 

less. But what is most remarkable in this great 

writer is, his poetical consistency. There is a 

wonderful unity in these multiform poems of 
one man; they are “ bound each to each in nat- 

ural piety,” even as his days are—and why?— 

because they are his days—all his days, work 

days and Sabbath days—his /ife, in fact, and not 

the unconnected works of his life, as vulgar men 

do opine of poetry and do rightly opine of vul- 

gar poems, but the sign, seal, and representation 

of his life—nay, the actual audible breathing of 
his inward spirit’s life. When Milton said that 

a poet's life should be a poem, he spoke a high 

moral truth; if he had added a reversion of the 

saying, that a poet’s poetry should be his life,—he 

would have spoken a critical truth, not low. ; 

“ Foole, saide my muse to mee, looke in thine 
hearte and write.”’—and not only, we must 
repeat, at feast times, fast times, or curfew 
times—not only at times of crisis and emotion, 
but at all hours of the clock ; for that which God 
thought good enough to write, or permit the 
writing of on His book, the heart, is not too 
common, let us be sure, to write again In the 
best of our poems. William Wordsworth wrote 
these common things of nature, and by no means 
in a phraseology nor in a style. He was daring in 
his commonness as any of your T amerlanes may 
be daring when far fetching an alien image from 





an outermost world; and, netwithstanding the 
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ribald cry of that “vox populi” which has, in 
the criticism of poems, so little the character of 
divinity, and which loudly and mockingly, at 
his first utterance, denied the sanctity of his 
simplicities,—the Nature he was faithful to 
“ betrayed not the heart which loved her,’’ but, 
finally, justifying herself and him, “ p1p"—with- 
out the Edinburgh Review. 


 Hero- worshippers,’ as we are, and sitting for | 


all the critical pretence—in right or wrong of 
which we speak at all—at the feet of Mr. Words- 


| 


worth,—recognizing him, as we do, as poet-hero | 


of a movement essential to the better being of | 


poetry, as poet-prophet of utterances greater 
than those who first listened could comprehend, 
and of influences most vital and expansive—we 
are yet honest to confess that certain things in 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ which most provoked the 
ignorant innocent hootings of the mob, do not 
seem to us all heroic. Love, like ambition, may 
overvault itself; and Betty Foys of the Lake 
school (so called), may be as subject to conven- 
tionalities as Pope's Lady Bettys. And, per- 
haps, our great poct might, through the very 
vehemence aud nobleness of his hero and pro- 
phet-work for nature, confound, for some blind 
moment, und, by an association easily traced and 
excused, nature with rusticity, the simple with 
the bald; and even fall into a vulgar conven- 
tionality in the act of spurning a graceful one. 
If atrace of such confounding may occasionally 
be perceivedin Mr. Wordsworth’s earlier poetry, 
few critics are mad eiough to-day, to catch at 
the loose straws of the full golden sheaf and deck 
out withal their own arrogant fronts, in the 


course of mouthing mocks at the poet. The veri- | 


est critic of straw knoweth well, at this hour 
of the day, that if Mr. Wordsworth was ever 
over-rustic, it was not through incapacity to be 
right royal; that of all poets, indeed, who have 
been kings in England, not one has swept the 
purple with more majesty than this poet, when 
it hath pleased him to be majestic. Vivat rex,— 
and here is a new volume of his reign. Let us 
rejoice, for the sake of literature and the age, in 
the popularity which is ready for it, and in the 
singular happiness of a great poet living long 
enough to rebound from the “ fell swoop” of his 
poetical destiny, survive the ignorance of his 
public, and convict the prejudices of his review- 
ers. It is a literal “ poetical justice,” and one 
rarest of all, that a great poct should stand in a 
permitted sovereignty, without doing so, like 
poor Inez de Castro, by right of death. It is 
almost wonderful that his country should clap 
her hands in praise of him, before he has 
ceased to hear: the applause resembles an 
anachronism. 
receiving from his contemporaries what he 
expected only from posterity ?—is he asking 
himself—“ Have I done anything wrong ?’— 
Probably not—it is at least with his usual air of 
calm and advised dignity that he addresses his 
new volume in its Exvoy :— 

Go single.—yet aspiring to be joined 

With thy forerunners, that through many a year 

Have faithfully prepared each other’s way— 

Go forth upon a mission best fulfilled 

When and wherever, in this changeful world, 

Power hath been given to please for higher ends 

Than pleasure only ; gladdening to prepare 

For wholesome sadness, troubling to refine, 

Calming to raise. 
—words of the poet, which forni a nobler de- 
scription of the character and uses of his poetry, 
than could be given in any words of a critic. 


worth's productions are to be found or should be 
looked for in the present volume; but the volume 
is worthy of its forerunners, consistent in noble 
earnestness and serene philosophy, true poet's 
work,—the hand trembling not a jot for years 
or weariness,—the full face of the soul turned 
hopefully and stilly as ever towards the True, 


| 





Is Mr. Wordsworth startled at | 





and catching across its ridge the idealized sun- 
light of the Beautiful. And yet if we were record- 
ing angel, instead of only recording reviewer, 
we should drop a tear... another... and end by 
weeping out that series of sonnets in favour of 
capital punishments,—moved that a hand which 
has traced dife-warrants so long for the literature 
of England, should thus sign a misplaced ‘ Be- 
nedicite’ over the hangman and his victim. We 
turn away from them to other sonnets—to forget 
aught in Mr. Wordsworth's poetry we must turn 
to bis poetry !—and however the greatest poets of 
our country,—the Shakspeares, Spensers, Mil- 
tons,— worked upon high sonnet ground ; not one 
opened over it such broad and pouring sluices 
of various thought, imagery, and emphatic elo- 
quence as he has done. ‘This is a worthy coun- 
sel from one worthy to counsel :— 

A poet! he hath put his heart to school, 

Nor dares to move unpropped upon the staff 

Which art hath lodged within his hand—must laugh 

By precept only, and shed tears by rule. 

Thy Art be Nature ; the live current quaff, 

And let the groveller sip his stagnant pool, 

In fear that else, when crities grave and cool 

Have killed him, scorn should write his epitaph. 

liow does the meadow-flower its bloom unfold? 

Fecause the lovely little flower is free 

Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold; 

And so the grandeur of the forest-tree 

Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 

But from its own divine vitality. 

Here is a sonnet of softer sense, and not less 
true, referring, we have heard, to a portrait of 
that lovely “ Lady of her own” which Nature 
made long ago for herself—and for the poet, we 
suppose—his sonnet being addressed to the 
painter :— 

All praise the likeness by thy skill portrayed 
But 'tis a fruitless task to paint for me, 
Who, yielding not to changes Time has made, 
By the habitual light of memory see 
Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade, 
And smiles that from their birth-place ne'er shall flee 
Into the land where ghosts and phantoms be ; 
And seeing this, own nothing in its stead. 
Could’st thou go back into far-distant years, 
Or share with me, fond thought! that inward eye, 
Then, and then only, Painter! could thy Art 
The visual powers of Nature satisfy, 
Which hold, whate’er to common sight appears, 
Their sovereign empire in a faithful heart. 

The tender Palinodia is beyond Petrarch :— 
Though I beheld at first with blank surprise 
This work, I now have gazed on it so long, 
I see its truth with unreluctant eyes: 
O, my beloved! I have done thee wrong, 
Conscious of blessedness, but, whence it springs 
Ever too heedless, as | now perceive : 
Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was welcome as the young, 
As welcoine and as beautiful—in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy ; 
Thanks to thy virtues, to the eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy; 
To thy large heart and humble mind, that east 
Into one vision, future, present, past ! 

That “ more beautiful” is most beautiful! all 
human love’s cunning is in it; besides the full 
glorifying smile of Christian love! 

Last in the volume is the tragedy of ‘ The Bor- 
derers,’ which having lain for some fifty years 
‘““unregarded” among its author's papers,—a sin- 
gular destiny for these printing days when our 
very morning talk seems to fall naturally into 
pica type,—caused in its announcement from 
afar, the most faithful disciples to tremble for 
the possible failure of their master. Perhaps 
they trembled with cause. The master in- 
deed, was a prophet of humanity; but he was 
wiser in love than terror, in admiration than 
pity, and rather intensely than actively human; 
capacious to embrace within himself the whole 
nature of things and beings, but not going out 


| of himself to embrace anything; a poet of one 
We do not say that the finest of Mr. Words- | 


large sufficient soul, but not polypsychical like 
a dramatist. Therefore his disciples trembled : 
and we will not say that the tragedy, taken as a 
whole, does not justify the fear. There is some- 
thing grand and Greek in the intention which 
hinges it, showing how crime makes crime in 
cursed generation, ‘and how black hearts, like 
whiter ones, (Topaze or Ebéne) do cry out and 





| 





| 
| c 


struggle for sympathy and ‘brotherhood ; grant. 
ing that black heart (Oswald) may stand some. 
thing too much on the extreme of evil to repre- 
sent humanity broadly enough for a drama to 
turn upon. ‘The action, too, although it does 
not, as might have been apprehended, lose 
itself in contemplation, has no unhesitating 
firm dramatic march—perhaps it “ potters” g 
little, to take a word from Mrs. Butler ;—and 
when all is done we look vainly within us for 
an impression, the response to the unity of the 
whole. But again, when all is done, the work 
is Mr. Wordsworth’'s, and the conceptions and 
utterances living and voiceful in it, bear no rare 
witness to the master. ‘The old blind man, left 
to the ordeal of the deseri—the daughter in 
agony hanging upon the marderer for consola- 
tion~—knock against the heart, and take back 
answers; and ever and anon there are sweet 
gushings of such words as this poet only knows, 
showing how, in a “late remorse of love,” he 
relapses into pastoral dreams, notwithstanding 
his new vocation, and within the very sight of 
the theatric ¢hymele :— 


A grove of darker and more lofty shade 
I never saw. The music of the birds 
Drops deadened from a roof so thick with leaves. 


Who can overpass the image of the old innocent 
man praying ?— 

The name of daughter on his lips, he prays! 

With nerves so steady, that the very flies 

Sit unmolested on his staff. 

And now to give a fragment from a scene in 
which Oswald, the black genius of the drama, 
brings his blackness to bear on Marmaduke 
who is no genius at all. A passage well known 
and rightly honoured, will be recognized in the 
extract :— 

Oswald. It may be 
That some there are, squeamish, half-thinking cowards, 
Who will turn pale upon you, call you murderer, 

And you will walk in solitude among them. 

A mighty evil for a strong-built mind !— 

Join twenty tapers of unequal height, 

And light them joined, and you will see the less 
How ‘twill burn down the tallest. Solitude !— 
The eagle lives in solitude. 

Marmaduke. Even so, 
The sparrow on the house-top, and I, 

The weakest of God’s creatures, stand resolved 
To abide the issue of my act, alone. 

Osw. Now would you ?—and for ever ?—My young friend, 
As time advances, either we become 
The prey or masters of our own past deeds. 

Fellowship we must have, willing or no; 
And if good Angels fail, slack in their duty, 
Substitutes, turn our faces where we may, 
Are still forthcoming; some which, though they bear 
Ill names, can render no ill services, 
In recompense of what themselves required. 
So meet extremes in this mysterious world, 
And opposites thus melt into each other. 
Mar. Time, since man first drew breath, hath never 
moved 
With such a weight upon his wings as now: 
But they will soon be lightened. 
Osu. Ay, look up— 
‘ast round you your mind’s eye, and you will learn 
Fortitude is the child of enterprise. 
Great actions move our admiration, chiefly 
Because they carry in themselves an earnest 
That we can suffer greatly. 

Mar. Very true. 

Osw. Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
"Tis done, and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves, like men betrayed: 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 

Mar. Truth—and I feel it. 

Osw. What! if you had bid 
Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 
And the light dancing of the thoughtless heart ; 

It is the toy of fools, and little fit 

For such a world as this. The wise abjure 
All thoughts whose idle composition lives 
In the entire forgetfulness of pain. 

—I see | have disturbed you. 

Mar. By no means. 

Osu. Compassion !—pity !—pride can do without them; 
And what if you should never know them more !— 

He is a puny soul who, feeling pain, 
Finds ease because another feels it too. 
If e’er L open out this heart of mine, 
It shall be for a nobler end—to teach, 
And not to purchase puling sympathy. 
—Nay, you are pale. 

Mar. It may be so. 

Osw. Remorse— 

It cannot live with thought; think on, think on, 
And it will die, What! in this universe, 
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—— 
where the Moreath that coe bat eee A 

What! feel remorse, where, if a cat had sneezed, 

A leaf had fallen, the thing had never been 

Whose very shadow gnaws us to the vitals. 

Anxious to conclude our extracts by some- 
thing truer to Mr. Wordsworth’s personal opi- 
nions than this strong black writing, we have 
hesitated, as we turned the leaves, before many 
touching and beautiful poems, wise in their 
beauty,—before the ‘Grave of Burns,’ for in- 
stance, and the ‘ Widow of Windermere,’ and 
the ‘ Address to the Clouds,’ and others beyond 
naming—a certain sonnet which discovers our 
poet sitting on the chair of Dante at Florence, 
tempting us for many reasons. But the sun 
and air (by courtesy) are heavy on us while we 
write, and subdued besides by the charm of the 
loveliest, freshest landscape-making (oh, never 
say painting) in the world, and by the pros- 


pect presently of a ‘little breeze,” we forget | 
our difficulty of breathing and selecting, and fall | 


from the elevation of Fahrenheit down in a 
swoon in ‘ Airy-Force Valley :-— 
not a breath of air 
Ruffles the bosom of this leafy glen. 
From the brook’s margin, wide around, the trees 
Are stedfast as the rocks; the brook itself, 
Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Doth rather deepen than disturb the calm 
Where all things else are still and motionless. 
And yet, even now, a little breeze, perchance 
Escaped from boisterous winds that rage without, 
lias entered, by the sturdy oaks unfelt ; 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light ash! that, pendent from the brow 
Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs, 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony, 
To stay the wanderer’s steps and soothe his thoughts. 
But we start from the languor, and the dream 
floated upon our eyelids by such charmed writ- 
ing, and come hastily to the moral of our story, 
—seeing that Mr. Wordsworth’s life does present 
a high moral to his generation, to forget which 
in his poetry would be an unworthy compliment 
to the latter. It is advantageous for us all, 
whether poets or poetasters, or talkers about 
either, to know what a true poet is, what his 
work is, and what his patience and successes 
must be, so as to raise the popular idea of these 
things, and either strengthen or put down the in- 
dividual aspiration. “ Art,” it was said long ago, 
“requires the whole man,” and “ Nobody,” it was 
said later, “ can be a poet who is anything else ;” 
but the present idea of Art requires the segment 
ofa man, and everybody who is anything at all, 
is a poet in a parenthesis. And our shelves 





groan with little books over which their readers | 


groan less metaphorically—there is a plague of 
poems in the land apart from poetry—and many 
poets who live and are true, do not live by their 
truth, but hold back their full strength from 
Art because they do not reverence it fully— 
and all booksellers cry aloud and do not spare, 


that poetry will not sell—and certain critics | : 
' u | God for the noblest and holiest uses—and for 


utter melancholy frenzies, that poetry is worn 
out for ever—as if the morning-star was worn 
out from heaven—or “the yellow primrose” 
from the grass! and Mr. D'Isracli the younger, 
like Bildad comforting Job, suggests that we may 
content ourselves for the future with a rhyth- 
metic prose, printed like prose for decency, and 
supplied for comfort, with a parish allowance of 
two or three rhymes to a paragraph. Should 
there be any whom such a ‘New Poor Law’ 
would content, we are far from wishing to dis- 
turb the virtue of their serenity—let them con- 
tinue, like the hypochondriac, to be very sure 
that they have lost their souls—inclusive of their 
poetic instincts. In the meantime the hopeful 
and believing will hope,—trust on; and, better 
still, the Tennysons and the Brownings, and 
other high-gifted spirits, will work, wait on, 
until, as Mr. Horne has said— 


Strong deeds awake, 
And clamouring, throng the portals of the hour. 


It is well for them and all to count the cost 


wWeaeaaa 











of this life of a master in poetry, and learn from it | that we be of the household of faith, and have 


what a true poet's crown is worth—to recall 
both the long life’s work for its sake—the work 
of observation, of meditation, of reaching past 
models into nature, of reaching past nature unto 
God! and the early life’s loss for its sake—the loss 
of the popular cheer, of the critical assent, and 
of the “money in the purse.” It is well and 
full of exultation to remember now what a silent, 
blameless, heroic life of poetic duty, this man 
has lived ;—how he never cried rudely against 
the world because he was excluded for a time 
from the parsley garlands of its popularity ; nor 
sinned morally because he was sinned against 
intellectually ; nor being tempted and threaten- 
ed by paymaster and reviewer, swerved from the 
righteousness and high aims of his inexorable 
genius. Andit cannot be ill to conclude by en- 
forcing a high example by some noble precepts 
which, taken from the Musopuitus of old 
Daniel, do contain, to our mind, the very code 
of chivalry for poets :— 
Be it that my unseasonable song 
Come out of Time, that fault is in the Time, 
And | 1ust not do virtue so much wrong, 
As love her aught the worse for other's crime. 
: ‘ , * : 
And for my part, if only one allow 
The care my labouring spirits take in this; 
Ile is to me a theatre large enow, 
And his applause only sufficient is— 
Ali my respect is bent but to his brow; 
That is my all, and all I am is his. 
And if some worthy spirits be pleased too, 
It shall more comfort breed, but not more will, 
Bot wuat ir none? It cannot yet undo 
The love I bear unto this holy skill. 
This is the thing that I was born to do: 
This is my scene; this part must I fulfil. 





The Rise of the Old Dissent, exemplified in the 
Life of Oliver Heywood. By the Rev. J. Hun- 
ter, F.S.A. Longman. 

Mixep with a great deal of minute and mo- 

notonous detail, there is some interesting 

matter in this biography of a persecuted Puritan 
minister. Undoubtedly, without the help of 
such narratives, it is impossible perfectly to 
understand the character of the days of our 
religious revolutions, and the fluctuations of for- 
tune that both churchmen and non-conformists 
underwent. In aid of general histories, the lives 
of individuals, actors, and sufferers in the vicissi- 
tudes of events, are of the utmost value. Oliver 

Heywood, indeed, belonged to a class of men 

who were the prime movers of the people of 

England during the reigns of the Stuarts, and 

whose spirit, and much of whose works, still live 

in the quiet mass of modern dissent. The present 
work is drawn chiefly from Heywood’s copious 
diaries. His age was the age of diaries. The 
high religious enthusiasm of the puritans gen- 
erated a deep sense of the value of time—a gift 
which they considered they had received from 


every moment of which they held themselves 
strictly and awfully responsible. Hence, they 


| recorded the minutiz of their solemn and stormy 





lives in journals, which compelled them to a quo- 
tidian review of every word, act, and thought, and 
was a kind of nightly inquest upon the employ- 
ments of the day. It is to be lamented that we 
have so few of these fanatical autobiographies. 
They present the liveliest pictures anywhere to 
be met with of those devout democrats who 
preached a dynasty off the throne, and ranted a 
national church from its foundations. 

Heywood, however, was not of the first race of 
the revolutionary divines. He was born in 
1630; and it is curious to find as elaborate a 
deduction of his pedigree, as if he had been an 
orthodox parson of the haughtiest Cavalier fam- 
ily. Oliver thought it “ possible we might spring 
from some younger brother of the house of Hey- 
wood, of Heywood ;” but he soon after adds, “ ’tis 
not much material what family we are of, so 








God for our father, Christ for our elder brother, 
and the spirit of grace running in our best veins.’ 
he following sketch of his mother is an 
interesting picture of the female Puritan :— 
“She was very kind to her poor neighbours ; paid 
for the schooling of many poor children; a great 
lover of peace ; when people quarrelled, she used to 
fall upon them with plain downright homely rhe- 
toric and scripture grounds, that few had power to 
deny her request. She was a great lover of ministers, 
rejoiced exceedingly that she had two sons brought up 
to that honourable office: a reverend divine used to 
call her the Mother of the Clergy. She was the 
centre of news for knowing the time and place of 
week-day sermons ; kept conferences and private 
fasts’; an irreconcileable enemy to the bishops’ gov- 
ernment, she did confidently believe that she must 
see their downfall many years before they came 
down, She was much rejoiced at the calling, con- 
firming and success of the parliament in 1641; at 
the taking of the covenant, and any beginning of 
reformation. Having obtained leave of officers, she 
showed her forwardness in demolishing relics of 
superstition.” [What can this mean, but, that (like 
the French wife of Whittingham, the Dean of Dur- 
ham, who burnt in her fire the beautiful and vener- 
able banner of Saint Cuthbert, under whose shade 
the English army had so often driven back an invad- 


| ing enemy,) she destroyed what still remained of the 


works of ancient art in the church of Bolton andthe 
chapelsaround?] “ She did recount, and cause to be 
written fair over a great number of the national mer- 
cies and admirable deliverances, to excite a present 
thankfulness, and to be a memorial to succeeding ages. 
When the chapels in the neighbourhood were vacant, 
she used every means in her power to procure the 
settlement of pious ministers in them. The very last 
day she spent at Bolton, and the very last work she 
did in Lancashire was, to exert herself to bring such 
a minister to the Chapel in Ainsworth, having suc- 
ceeded in getting together a meeting of ministers and 
of some of the people to consult about it, which was 
the only means to accomplish the end.” [We have 
few sketches of the character of the private puritan 
woman, so distinct and minute as this. ] 

The biographer is of opinion, that the bar- 
barous destruction of the rich, beautiful orna- 
ments of the churches of England was chiefly 
the work of the early periods of the Reforma- 
tion, and that but little havoc remained to be 
made by the Dowsings and Heywoods in the 
reign of Charles I. However, he gives another 
example from that era :— 

“ She was not without examples of the same feel- 
ing and mode of action. Mr. Bruen, who came from 
Stapleford, in Cheshire, to attend the lecture at 
Manchester, a gentleman of ancient family, actually 
destroyed the painted glass in the windows of his 
own chapel, in the church of Tarvin. His biographer, 
a Lancashire minister, thus speaks of the act:— 
* Finding in the church of Tarvin, in his own chapel, 
which of ancient right did appertain unto him and 
his family, many superstitious images and idolatrous 
pictures in the painted windows, and they so thick 
and dark, that there was, as he himself saith, scarce 
the breadth of a groat of white glass amongst them ; 
he, knowing by the truth of God, that though the 
Papists will have images to be laymen’s books, yet 
they teach no other lessons but of lies, nor any doc- 
trine but that of vanities to them that profess to learn 
by them; and considering that these dumb and dark 
images by their painted coats and colours, did both 
darken the light of the church, and obscure the 
brightness of the gospel, he presently took order to 
pull down all these painted puppets and popish idols, 
in a warrantable and peaceable manner; and of his 
own cost and charge, repaired the breaches and beau. 
tified the windows with white and bright glass again.” 

Heywood was “a non-conformist from his 
cradle.” The little incident here recorded is 
highly characteristic of the times :— 

“ Mrs. Andrews, of Little Lever Hall, the principal 
person of the village, was his godmother. She held 
him at the font; and as soon as Mr. Gregg, the vicar, 
had pronounced the words, ‘ I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost,’ 
she stepped back with the express purpose of pre- 
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venting the minister from making the sign over 
him, which Mr. Gregg himself was not over-forward 
to do.” 

Mr. Hunter refuses to believe that Heywood 
was such a demon as he represents himself to 
have been when a mere child :— 

“ What could there have been in him so different 
from what is seen in children in general, to justify 
such an expression as this?—* When I was a child I 
spake as a child, yea, rather like a devil incarnate. 
Oh, the desperate wickedness of my deceitful heart!’ ” 

The little Puritan seems to have received an 
education in conformity with this account of his 
early days, if there is a propriety in the theolo- 
gical disputes in which Milton describes the 
fallen angels as eagerly engaged “on a hill 
retired,” 

“ Ata very carly age his mother was accustomed 
to instruct him ‘in the deep points of divinity, the 
full in Adam, the corruption of our nature, subjection 
to the curse, redemption by Christ, the necessity of 
regeneration, the immortality and worth of the soul, 
the weight and concernment of eciernity.” 

In addition to this, we are told— 

“It was her practice also to set her children to 
pray in the family while they were very young. They | 
were also present at all the religious conferences, and 
the days of fasting and prayer, and thanksgiving, that 
were kept at his father’s house. His mother fre- 
quently took him to hear the most fumous preachers 
in the country around; Mr. Horrocks of Dean, Mr. 
Harrison of Walmesley Chapel, and Mr. Johnson of 
Ellenbrook. Sometimes she would take him a longer | 
journey, to hear Mr. Angier of Denton. But in those | 
days listening to a sermon of three hours’ continu- | 
ance was not all with which the attention of youth | 
was taxed. He was required to carry home the | 
* Minister’s method,’ that is, the heads and particulars | 
of the discourse.” 

Here is a striking illustration of the state of | 
domestic excitement on the eve of the civil | 
war :— 

“ As the times grew darker, the religious exercises 
at his father’s house were more frequent, and the 
spirit in which they were conducted more fervid. 
These meetings exposed those who frequented them | 
to suspicion, in the minds of such persons as the Ear! | 
of Derby and his son, and exposed them also to 
ecclesiastical censures: so that they were held with 
a certain degree of caution, and it was the custom to 
place a boy in the ‘ entry,’ which led to the door of his 
father’s house, whose business it was to sing and shout, 
to deaden the sound of the praying within. Mr. Hey- 
wood tells us that he had himself been so employed. | 
I can well remember, that when at my father’s house, 
they had a private fast when I was a child; they set 
me a singing about the door, that when the apparitor 
came he might not hear them pray. * This was just 
before the civil war began in earnest.’ Many days 
of prayer have I known my father keep among | 
God's people: yea, I remember a whole night | 
wherein he, Dr. Bradshaw, Adam Fearniside, Tho- | 
mas Crompton, and several more excellent men, did | 
pray all night in a parlour at Ralph Whittel’s, as I 
remember, upon occasion of King Charles the First 
demanding the five members of the House of Com- 
mons. Such a night of prayers, tears, and groans I | 
was never present at in all my life; the case was ex- | 
traordinary, and the work was extraordinary.” 

Tt has been generally believed that the Au- 
rora Borealis was seen for the first time in 
England shortiy before the Revolution of 1688. 
But it would appear that it was seen in Mr. | 
Heywood's childhood, to the indescribable asto- 
nishment of his father’s family, who were then | 
at prayer :— 

* In the parlour of my father’s house at a private | 
fast, many Christians being present, when my uncle 
Francis was at prayer, wonderfully carried out in 
affection and strong wrestlings, all on a sudden a 
bright shining light, far brighter than the sun, shone 
in the room. It dazzled and astonished them. My 
uncle gave over. They rose off their knees; were 
amazed ; said nothing, but looked one upon another : 
heard no voice. It continued about a quarter of an 
hour, as long as one might have gone to the further 
side of the little meadow and back again, as Luke 








Hoyle hath told. me, who was then present. This 
was a little before the wars, in the heat and height of 
the bishop’s tyranny over godly ministers.” 

And again, at a later period of his life, the 
same spectacle was witnessed in the north of 
England :— 

“On Thursday night, March 2, 1664-5, some 
company came to my house, and as they came, 
they saw a strange flaming northward. One said it 
was just like that streaming that she saw above 
twenty years ago, immediately before the Scotch 
wars, ‘and she never saw any except that. We all 
went out to look at it. It was dark night, something 
stormy, and in the north we saw a bright place 
which was constantly light, but sometimes far brighter, 
and looked always far and wide in the air. It was 
so bright sometimes that we might have seen any- 
thing very clearly on the ground. ‘It shone in at the 
windows, and was, in my apprehension, very formid- 
able to behold.” 

May not Milton have borrowed his sublime 
conception of the Satanic standard from this 
magnificent phenomenon ? 

The imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies. 

The month of March 1664 appears to have 
abounded with seeming prodigies, which the 
Non-conformists (who hated superstition so 
much when the Papists were chargeable with 
it), were by no means slow to interpret into 
manifestations of the divine favour. The follow- 
ing case is curious :— 

* Yesternight,” says he, “above all the rest, is a 
night much to be observed, and deserves an asterism 
of memorial, being the evening of March 28, 1664. 
When we had appointed a meeting, notice was 
brought that some persons had promised N. W. to 
find out and acquaint him with our mecting, that he 
might catch us together; upon which, some that 
were wont to come absented themselves, though 


| several others at a distance came, that formerly have 


not been with us; and God watched over us and 
kept us in safety. Yea, more than that, all the 
while they were together, namely, from eight o'clock 
till eleven, there was a most sweet, pleasant, melo- 
dious singing of birds about the house, as delightfully 
as ever I heard in all my life, and I was much taken 
with the music. All the company heard it, and 
wondered at it; and all said it was more than ever 


| they heard before for birds to sing so sweetly in the 


night, and at this season. Immediately after all the 
company was gone away, I went out, but could net 
hear so much as a chirping, or any noise of a bird at 
all. I humbly and believingly take this as a token 
for good, and a sign that our ‘ summer is near,’ and 
‘the time of the singing of birds is not far off.’ 


' Cant. 11, 12._In this way he moralizes on all oc- 


currences which have in them anything remarkable. 
It was probably a family of nightingales; yet the 
nightingale is very rarely heard in the groves of Ha- 
lifax, and it was unusually early in the year, even 
when we remember that the change of the style 
makes the 28th of March answer to the 7th or 8th 
of April.” 

The following detail of the course of study 
pursued at school by another Lancashire minis- 
ter, a friend of Mr. Heywood, will correct the 
common mistake, that the Puritan divines were 


|imbued with sacred learning exclusively. ‘The 
| reader will see that they spent, or mis-spent, a 
| fair proportion of their schoolboy days, in the 


grammars and prosodies of the dead languages : 
“ Tle received me when I was learning in As in 


| presenti and Cato; and instructed me in prose, in 


Corderius, A@sop’s Fables, Tully’s Offices, Epistles 
and Orations, together with Aphthonius for Latin in 
prose; and the Greek Grammar of Camden first, 
and Clenard afterwards, together with a Greek Ca- 
techism ; and last the Greek Testament, for I pro- 
ceeded no further with him. My exercises were 
usually a piece of Latin, of which he himself dictated 
the English every day of the week save Thursdays 
and Saturdays; and besides somewhat weekly, as I 
rose in ability.” 

Of another pedagogue of the same divine the 
following amusing trait is recorded ;— 





“ He was also very notable at teaching us to observe 
all allusions in profane authors to the sacred ger) 
tures, insomuch that any thing leaning that wa 
should hardly pass his observation. I remember y, 
well when we were upon the story of Deucalion’s 
flood in Ovid's Metamorphoses he took notice of these 
words, ‘ubi nuper ararat,’ as thinking it a strange 
allusion (whether intended or accidental) to the 
mountain of Ararat upon which Noah's Ark rested, 
He took a great deal of pains with me, especially jg 
Homer's Odyssey.” . 

To return to Heywood, he was sent in 1647, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Here are the fare. 
well precepts of a Puritan to his son, parting for 
the University :-— 

* When his father took leave of him, he left with 
him six special admonitions :—1. ‘To humble himself 
frequently before God, and to do so at least every 
morning and evening; 2. To read the Scriptures dilj- 
gently ; 3. To keep a written record of his private 
meditations; 4. ‘To take notes of the sermons which 
he had heard ; 5. 'To keep steadily in view the thought 
how short is life ; and 6. To maintain the just me. 
dium between too much selitariness, and too much 
company.” 

Heywood’s tutor was one Akehurst, “asavoury 
Christian.” Afterwards he “ grievously aposta- 
tized, becoming a common Quaker; but he 
retraced his steps and became at last a sober 
physician.” Why the repentance of “ a common 
Quaker” sheuld metamorphose him into “a 
sober physician,” we do not well understand. It 
reminds us of the story of the two Jacobins who 
were wrangling in a coffee-house about a poiut 
of doctrine advanced by Payne; at last they 
both started up to refer the question to a third 
party, who was quietly sitting at another table, 
“ Are youan Atheist, or a Deist, sir?” cried one 
of the disputants to the intended umpire. “ Nei- 
ther one nor the other,” was the reply, “Tama 
dentist !” 

Oliver Heywood was one of the numerous 
band of ejected ministers who, upon the restora- 
tion of the monarchy and church, determined to 
exercise their sacred calling, in defiance of the 
Act of Uniformity. He was excommunicated in 
November 1662, in the Church of Halifax. A 
social effect of this penal measure is related ; and 
an instance of monstrous rapacity on the part of 
a churchwarden :— 

* On another occasion, at a somewhat later period 
calling by accident at Shibden Hall, between Coley 
and Halifax, the family invited him to dine. It hap- 
pened that Dr. Hooke, the new vicar, was to dine 
there on the same day. When he arrived he refused 
to sit down with Mr. Heywood, alleging that it was 
against the canons to cat with an excommunicated 
person. Mr. Heywood of course retired. Mr. Ellis, 
who was churchwarden at Coley, claimed from him 
the payment of four shillings for four days absence 
from church, under the statute of Elizabeth. This 
appeared to him most unreasonable, as he was ex- 
cluded from the church by his sentence of excommu- 
nication.” 

Mr. Heywood was actuated with all the puri- 
tanical antipathy to the ancient pastimes of the 
country. ‘The festival called the “ Bringing in 
May” upon one occasion disturbed his sleep :— 

“ April 29, he set out for Lancashire ; Jodged and 
preached at Matthew Hallowe’s at Rochdale; and 
lodged the next night at Mr. Lutton’s at Manchester. 
*That night,’ says he, ‘they have a foolish custom 
after twelve o’clock, to rise and ramble abroad, make 
garlands, strew flowers, &c., which they call bringing 
in May. I could sleep little that night by reason of 
the tumult.” This was one of the ancient and beat- 
tiful customs of the country with which the spirit of 
Puritanism had long been at war. It had spoken 
in the reign of Elizabeth, by the mouth of Philip 
Stubbs, in his ‘Anatomy of Abuses,’ and, in later 
times more feebly, by the mouth of Thomas Hall, 
the ejected minister of King’s Norton, in his Down- 
fall of May Games.” j 

A May-pole in 1666 called down thunder 
from heaven ! 

“At the very time the king came in, 1660, at 
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Chorley there was a stately May-pole erected, upon 
which was set a crown and a cross with a coat of 
arms, and adorned with brave garlands; at certain 
times every year they met there, and had hired a 
piper to play on Sundays and holy days; and had 
yery lately dressed it. But in July 1666, there was 
terrible thunder, and the thunderbolt split it to 
shivers, and carried the ornaments nobody knows 
whither, and broke it to the very bottom, though set 
two vards within the ground. This isa certain truth; 
I looked at the place.” 

He believed in possessions ; and in cases where 
potions failed, he joined his pious brethren in 
trying the efficacy of prayers :— 

*One Richard Dugdale, who lived at Surrey, in 
the neighbourhood of Clitheroe, and not far from the 
house of Mr. Jollie, was afflicted with a disease, which 
baffled the skill of Dr. Crabtree, one of the most 
eminent of the medical practitioners in that country. 
It at length became the common persuasion that it 
was no case of ordinary disease, but direct possession, 
and leaving the physicians, the young man’s friends 
had recourse to the divines. At one of the meetings 
Mr. Heywood preached from 1 John, iii. 8: ‘ For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” This appears 
to have been on the 22nd of September, 1689, but 
we have no diary for the period, and there is very 
little in any part of Mr. Heywood’s papers on the 
subject. ‘The boy recovered ; and some years after, 
namely, in 1697, Mr. Jollie thought proper to publish 
an account of what was done, in which he attributed 
the cure to the prayers of the non-conforming 
ministers.” 

Another similar instance was as follows :— 

“The name of the party was Nathan Dodgson, 
and his case is thus described by Mr. Heywood :— 
‘He was strangely taken, especially at prayer; six 
or seven lusty men could searcely hold him, but he 
waslift up off the bed with incredible violence. He 
had abundance of fits that day ; had all his senses 
taken from him ; was as stiff as a stone; did sing in 
his fits. The Lord helped his servants to pray feel- 
ingly with compassionate hearts, and God heard 
their prayers, for from Wednesday till Monday that I 
came away, he had no such violent fits, only when we 
went to prayer he was ordinarily cast into a kind of 
slumber, and was not sensible. He often sees an 
apparition like a woman, and those that are with 
him hear a terrible noise, but see nothing.’ ” 

The belief in possessions was unhappily com- 
bined with faith in witchcraft: the result of this 
compound superstition was, in this case of Nathan 
Dodgson, strikingly tragical :— 

“There happened to be at that time at Wakefield, 
one of those unfortunate persons, who lay under the 
suspicion of being adepts in the art of witchcraft, 
and who, perhaps, thought that they might be able 
to gratify malignant feelings by the use of such arts, 
Suspicion immediately fell upon this woman as having 
bewitched Dodgson. Some persons indignant at the 
art, or thinking possibly that thus Dodgson might be 
relieved, caused her death, A jury found what they 
did murder, and three persons were convicted and ex- 
ecuted ; so that four lives were sacrificed through an 
ignorant apprehension of the nature of the disease.” 





Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of Lan- 
cashire. By W. Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. 
[Second Notice.] 
A large partof this volume is occupied with 
inquiries into the comparative condition of the 
manufacturing and of the agricultural population, 
in all particulars, as well physical as moral; and 
in all, Dr. Taylor asserts the superiority of the 
former. Setting aside the case of the unskilled 
labourers dependent on the mill, and the influ- 
ence of existing distress, there is good reason 
‘priori for expecting that such should be the 
case. Reports upon Reports have been delivered 
in to parliament and the government, all agree- 
ing asto the absurd romance which the twaddling 
part of the public delight to uphold, in contradic- 
tion to all evidence, concerning rural innocence 
and simplicity. Ignorance and destitution, it is 
how notorious, are both of them greater in the 


rural than in the manufacturing districts ; and | 
there can be no doubt that if this were not so, | 
the continual immigration into the manufac- | 
turing districts would not be possible. For 
the moral superiority of the factory operative, | 
many powerful causes are cited. The following, | 
perhaps, contains much of the spirit of all that | 
is thus advanced :— 

“Much of the right thinking found among the 
Lancashire operatives must probably be attributed | 
to the habits of order, cleanliness, and propriety | 
impressed upon them by the nature of factory em- | 
ployments. I must confess that the arrangements 
for the maintenance of perfect order, and preventing 
one operation from interfering in any way with an- 
other, filled me with more surprise and admiration 
than the wonders of mechanical ingenuity or chemi- 
ca] skill displayed in a mill or print-works. There is 
a place for everything, and everything is in its place. 
Nobody is for a moment at a loss to know what he 
has to do: the organization of the community is com- 
plete, and the human agents work with all the exact- 
ness of machinery. There is no small display of moral 
power in thus impressing unity of action on a mass 
of operatives, not unfrequently exceeding a thousand 
in number : it isnot inferior to the intellectual power 
which has rendered available all the discoveries of 
science. ‘These operatives are thus stringently ruled 
by their own consent : they feel that the government 
they are under works in all its parts for the promo- 
tion of their own interests ; their obedience is com- 
plete, because it is a ‘reasonable service ;’ for if at 
any time the reason escaped their ken, resistance and 
disobedience would begin. So strange a combination 
of perfect despotism with perfect freedom never before 
existed, and to have produced such a state is one of 
the noblest triumphs of morality and intelligence. 
* * The factory system must be based on sound | 
principles, or it could not have grown, flourished, and | 
extended : its foundations at least must be fixed on 
rectitude and on knowledge: as yet these elements 
have not received their full development, but they 
are capable of being evolved into multitudinous 
blessings.” 

Drawing, on all occasions, a broad line of dis- | 
tinction between the factory operative, properly 
so called, and the population of unskilled labour- 
ers with which he is socially confounded, Dr. 
Taylor adduces repeated evidence of their moral 
excellence. It is, indeed, the burden of his 
entire song. On one occasion, after citing a 
table of police apprehensions in Manchester, 
amounting to 646 individuals, of whom seven- 
teen alone were factory operatives, he remarks : 

“This testimony to the comparative morality of 
the factory operatives is particularly valuable, be- 
cause the contrary has been asserted in public and 
private, with a pertinacity only to be equalled by the 
utter groundlessness of the charge. In like manner 
the charge of illicit indulgences and of intrigues 
between the factory girls and their superiors appear- 
ed, upon inquiry, to be confined to a few cases, not 
proportionately greater than what is found to take 
place in other employments. This result of inquiries 
might, and indeed ought, to have been anticipated if 
people took the trouble to reflect that opportunity is 
necessary to the commission of crime. Mr. Tufnell 
made particular inquiries on this point, and he 
declares that ‘the whole current of testimony goes to 





prove that the charges made against cotton-factories 
on the ground of immorality are calumnies.’ ” 


On the subject of legislative interference with 


opinions in general coincide with our own. 


ity which would remove the children from their 
task, would leave them to starve. There is, we 
doubt not, some truth in the Doctor’s sarcastic 





comment on the Ten-hours Bill :— 
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“A remedy, indeed, has been proposed which 
assuredly has no paratlei in the annals of quackery. 
It is the *'T'en-hours Bill.” An Irishman once said that 
the only purpose for which the Martello Towers could 
have been erected was to puzzle posterity: the 
proposers of the *Ten-hours Bill’ have done more, 
—in addition to puzzling posterity, which they aresure 
to do, they have sorely bewildered the existing gen- 


| eration, At atime when the operatives are suffering 


from want of employment in consequence of fiscal 
restrictions on commerce, these pretended benefactors 
of the operative insist on the continuance of the 
restrictions, and then propose to diminish the time of 
his labour ; thus increasing the price of his food and 
decreasing his means of purchasing it. Does not 


; all this irresistibly remind one of the Spanish carica- 


ture, in which a monk is represented picking the 
pockets of a mendicant, exclaiming, at the same time, 
‘My poor man, I will pray God to have compassion 
upon your misery’ ?” 

To this point, Dr. Taylor returns again and 
again. The whole of the eighth letter, indeed, 
merits earnest consideration. It is replete with 
philosophic and benevolent remarks on the state 
of public opinion in relation to the working 
classes, and we should feel most happy to be 
assured that his views on the subject were in all 
points perfectly correct—but though there may 
be much general truth, that truth is certainly 
rendered less effective by the emphasis and 
declamation with which it is overcharged, giving 
an appearance of one-sidedness, nay of partial- 
ity, which cannot but excite suspicion, if it does 
not generate ill-will. What, for instance, are we 
to think of the following paragraph ?— 

“The tasks which children are employed to per- 
form in the factories are not laborious; they are, 
however, for the most part monotonous and fatiguing, 
and the regulations which ensure to them proper por- 
tions of time for recreation and instruction are cer- 
tainly necessary for the preservation of their physical 
health and also for the maintenance of that mental 
and moral power which depends more upon the 
bodily constitution than is generally known ; but it 
is my duty to declare that the children in the millare 
better off than nine-tenths of the same class throughout 
England. The millis a better place than the mine, the 
ship, the forge, and very many private workshops. 1 
have conversed with several young piecers and 


| tenters who have tried both, and found that they 


invariably preferred the mill to the farm or the field ; 
and as I have lived long enough in the country to 
appreciate the value of Arcadian pictures of rural 
life, we were not astonished at their choice. It is 
true that husbandry affords many occupations more 
healthful than factory-labour, but it has also some that 
are worse ; and moreover, the employment it affords 
is not steady, and when there is no work, the com- 
forts which work purchases must likewise disappear.” 

We were among the first to protest against 
Mrs. Trollope’s overcharged and disgusting 
statements, as being at once as fanatical, unjust, 
and mischievous, as they were in the very worst 
taste; and we go the whole length with Dr. 
Taylor, as to the impropriety and folly of men, 


| utterly ignorant as our legislators mostly are of 


the subject, working a spurious humanity, at the 
expense of the manufacturer. But it is impos- 
sible to reflect on the nature of the child's em- 
ployment—the surrounding atmosphere and 
aspect of the mill—and to know the physivlogi- 


the labour market of the factory, Dr. Taylor's | cal conditions of youth, without feeling that the 
He | necessity for the child's exertions is most deeply 
considers the basis of all cruelty exercised in | to be lamented, and without something like a 
mills, mines, or elsewhere, to be the poverty of | conviction that the Doctor's statements, on this 
the labourer—the low rate of his remuneration. | point, are hazarded without sufficient considera- 
He denies the abstract ogreism of the mill-| tion. For our own parts, we were well pre- 
owner, or that parents would willingly subject | pared to learn that public opinion, applied, as 
their children to hardship, were they able to dis- | it has been, vas 
pense with their contribution to the family ex- | reform in the condition of the children. This 

enses : and expresses his fears that the human- | was the good we anticipated from the labours of 


to the subject, had worked a vast 


Mr. Sadler, Lord Ashley, and others; and we 
earnestly hope that public attention, thus at- 
tracted, will never again be withdrawn from a 
subject where its influence is so salutary. 
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We must, however, close our remarks, leaving 
much valuable information unnoticed. The views 
Dr. Taylor advocates concerning the proper, and 
(so to speak) natural influences of the factory. 
as contradistinguished from the contingent and 
accidental, are full of hope for the future; and 
the public has at present much need for hope 
and for consolation on the subject. The Doctor’s 
notions have the further merit of coinciding 
with and confirming the more general theorems 
of philosophy, on the social nature of man. That 
Dr. Taylor has written under some excitement, 
and, perhaps, with something like a design to 
write up the factory cause, we are not prepared 
to deny—but we shall let our readers draw their 
own inferences as to the degree of such bias and 
its consequence on the testimony offered. 








A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense. — Bizarre Fables. 
By Arthur Wallbridge, Esq. Orr & Co. 
“We have our play-hours, as in former days, — 
few, and uncertain, and partially granted though 
they be—and can occasionally enjoy cessation from 
toil.” So says the author of the Bizarre Fables, 
who certainly is not a periodical critic, or he would 
look upon the very name of relaxation asa vague and 
indefinite tradition of childhood; he would feel that 
toil had become a principle of his existence, and that, 
instead of amusing himself, his utmost hope must 
be limited to catering for the amusement of others. 
This, by-the-way, is a task that daily becomes more 
difficult. 


be forced to confess that in too many instances the 
meat is not worth the dressing, and yet that it will 
not keep, especially in this sultry weather. The 
little works before us, however, belong rather to the 
dessert than the dinner ; they will bear to be served 
up au naturel, and a spice of their quality will be the 
better relished for not being overloaded with critical 
condiment. 

The £ Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense,’ which, by the 
way, costs half-a-crown, is an attempt to codify the 
principles of moral philosophy, actually current in 
the world, the Lew non scripta of society, which all 
are disposed to obey without openly recognizing its 


authority, and most without being aware of its ex- | 
Take, for example, the duty of benevo- | 


istence. 
lence: how very speculative are the dissertations on 
this subject in the great ethical writers, but how 
plain and simple are the practical lessons of the Lex 
non scripta,— 

“Should any rascal have imposed upon you a half- 


crown which is a native of the Minories and not of | 


the Mint, a charity sermon will be found a ready 
means of obtaining a good name, and getting rid of 
your bad money.” 

Portraits are usually supposed to be suspended in 
our dwellings 2s memorials of domestic affection, but 
practical men know how they can be applied to more 
important purposes :— 

“Should you be blessed with two grown-up un- 
marriageable daughters, you cannot do better than 
have their portraits ‘done ;’ for the artist can in- 
troduce a stock of jewellery and beauty not exactly 
the property of the young ladies; and as first im- 
pressions are everything, some guileless swain may 
be struck with the charms of the portrait and blinded 
to the blemishes of the original.” 

Philosophers in all ages have entered into long 
discussions as to the elements which constitute happi- 
ness; we find that there are similar differences on 
the subject among practical men :— 

** Tot homines—tot sententix,’ which for the be- 
nefit of the Universities we translate—S The notions 
of happiness are regulated by the census.’ Some 
gentlemen affirm that it lies in morality, others that 
it is to be found only in the ‘Cider-cellars ;’ some 
say that true happiness consists in relieving a fellow- 
creature, whilst others, assenting to this proposition, 
add—of his knocker. We have heard it asserted by 
a few, that happiness is but the synonym for peace 
and contentment; others have contended that it 
more properly stands for cigars and brandy-and-water 
—to which latter opinion we beg to hand in our 
perfect adherence.” 

The defence of lawyers approaches nearer to 


Swift’s irony than anything else in the volume ; in- 
deed, it is not unworthy of the Dean:— 

“He makes law expensive, not from a paltry 
desire to enrich his own coffers, but from a mag- 
nanimous and patriotic wish to prevent the poor man 
from indulging in hatred and uncharitableness, and 
to deter the rich by a forcible appeal to their pockets, 
from a habit of oppression towards their inferiors, and 
of opposition towards their equals ; therefore let the 
costs of your legal adviser be ever so exorbitant, 
discharge his claim at once, and consider that you 
have only taken an expensive lesson in morality. 
If the lawyer does promote litigation, it is from the 
consideration that a country without a chancellor 
would be little better than a ship without a helm; 
and living in a country with a chancellor, he looks 
upon it as the bounden duty of every one to prevent 
so honourable a functionary receiving his money 
for doing nothing.” 

The ‘ Bizarre Fables’ are a series of little histo- 
riettes, illustrating the principal elements of the mora- 
lity pourtrayed in the volume we have just noticed. 
As such illustrations are abundant in ordinary ex- 
perience, we shall not quote any of the stories, but 
rather select a passage or two in proof that the 
author has some power, in a small way, as a painter 
ofthe Dutch school. Here is a sketch to the life :— 

“ The boy who lay under that portico was a boy 
such as only large towns can produce. His mother 





Were we to look upon books sent for re- | 
view as joints of meat supplied to a cook, we should | 


he had seen nothing of for some years, and he had 
| never had any particular father. He was twelve 
| years old, very ignorant, but very knowing: cunning 
served him instead of learning. His costume was 
airy and well-adapted to the season. It consisted of 
a jacket, out at the elbows, and much too small for 
him ; trousers as much too large, but similar in rents 
and patches; hat he had none; and shoes and stock- 
ings were superfluities likewise absent. Ilis profes- 
sion was of an exceedingly miscellaneous nature. 
He held horses; he carried trunks and carpet-bags ; 
he ran on errands ; he would tell a gentleman in the 
street that his handkerchief was hanging out of his 
pocket, and then would touch the place where his 
hat ought to have been, and beg a trifle as a sort of 
reward of honesty for not having stolen the hand- 
kerchief; in winter he made a good penny by sweep- 
ing snow from doorways; he occasionally sold bills 
of the play; he sometimes exercised his voice on 
the popular songs of the day—but policemen were 
troublesome, and it was not very profitable either. 
In short, he was a merry, sharp lad, not very honest 
} but tolerably industrious, and likely to turn out well 
— if he were not transported.” 

| As a companion picture we shall select the por- 
| trait of “ a gentleman who had seen better days.” 

“This gentleman exhibited a well-made, well- 
worn, exceedingly-brown, black frock-coat. The 
collar, the elbows, the cuffs, were shining and greasy ; 
the button-holes were large and gaping, with frayed, 
undefined edges; the silken lining of the skirts was 
faded, torn, and otherwise imperfect. Still all the 
buttons were present, the buckram had not quite lost 
its stiffness, and the entire garment had a decent, 
brushed appearance. It was, in fact, a coat that, 
when new, had been a good coat ; and, though now 
looking rather old, was evidently capable of looking 
much older. As for a waistcoat, the quality of that 
article, or indeed its existence at all, was rendered a 
matter of pure conjecture in consequence of the coat 
being buttoned closely. The trousers were of gam- 
broon, and in colour grey; which grey had once 
been darker, but had approached gradually to an 
azure tint by repeated washing: they were strapped 
tightly down to a pair of extensive and palpably- 
patched bluchers, About his neck, the gentleman 
who had seen better days wore a long stock, whose 
tattered ends, though not ornamental, were useful in 
hiding dirty linen. His head was surmounted by a 
gossamer hat, which, if somewhat napless and out of 
shape, at least answered the hat’s legitimate purpose 
of warding off the sun and rain, He carried, dang- 
ling in his right hand, one yellowish Berlin glove, 
cleverly disposed so as to look like two. He be- 
trayed no sign of wristbands.” 

We have placed these works together because 
their tendency is to expose the hollowness of that 
conventional morality to which all of us are more or 
less at once the slaves and the victims. Though 





weak as literary works, they are written in a right 





spirit ; and though neither is untinctured with the 
prejudice of party, yet both display signs of , 
large sympathy with general humanity, and of that 
desire for social improvement which gives reat to the 
soul when wearied by the sectarian bitterness of 
political and religious controversy, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Rudolf of Varosnay, a Tragedy, by F. A. Black. 
well._Some years since (Nos. 523, 524, 255,) the 
author of this tragedy furnished to the Atheneum 
series of articles, giving, under the head of * Acts of 
the Hungarian Diet of 1832—6, an account of the 
history, constitution, and prospects of that kingdom: 
and his description of its picturesque institutions and 
anomalous condition exhibited the dramatic element 
as existing very abundantly in his subject. The 
materials of strong emotion and striking situation 
liberally present themselves in this political field, 
tilled yet after the antique fashion, though with g 
vigorous hand,—this imperium in imperio,—this tract, 
preserving, in the midst of lands to all of which the 
march of civilization is communicating more or les 
a modern aspect, the strongly marked features of the 
feudal times, and covered over with the signs and 
memorials of the past. It is, we suppose, such an 
opinion of the capacities of this Hungarian ground 
for dramatic enterprise, which has seduced Mr, 
Black well into becoming a playwright ; but we cannot 
congratulate him on having thrown fresh light over 
the subject, in which he takes so much interest, in 
that character, nor recognize in him the dramatic 
faculty, as applicable to this matter or any other, 
For an acting play, this drama is wholly unfitted, by 
its general want of action, and the inartificial manner 
in which such active materials as it contains are 
strung together; and as a production for the closet, 
it is deficient in nearly all the qualities which should 
have determined that form of composition. The 
story—it can scarcely be called, in our author's ver- 
sion, a plot,—is that of the rivalry between a Hu- 
garian noble and his son for the hand of a beautiful 
girl, the daughter of an impoverished Magnate, for. 
merly the friend and equal of the father, but now 
ranger of his forests. The love of the elder, Count 
Sigismund, is pursued by unworthy means, including 
the murder of the maiden’s father; and, in the huny 
and passion of a subsequent attempt at violence to 
herself, the former is slain by the hand of his own 
son, who thus incurs the legal consequences ani 
burning remorse of parricide. From the former, 
attempts are made to save him by his friends, con- 
nived at by the Palatine himself, who, refusing to 
relax the law in his favour, though the popular voice 
as well as the sympathy of the nobles is with the 
young Rudolf, yet offers to leave his prison door un- 
guarded for a brief space, and the road clear for an 
escape; but the young Count determines to ap 
the latter by a public expiation, and dies by the 
hand of the executioner. Now, here are elements of 
considerable dramatic power, capable of yielding a 
sustained and progressive interest, effective situation, 
and a tragic catastrophe. It is astonishing how much 
of all this Mr. Blackwell has missed. The story is, 
throughout, narrated rather than acted ; the charac. 
ters declare their passions and propensities instead of 
displaying them. Weare made acquainted with the 
relative positions and dispositions of the parties by 
the cold and characterless declamations of the inter 
locutors protracted through three mortal acts, during 
which there occurs not a single incident,—nor, till 
the very last scene of the third, even a situation. 
The incidents which afterwards lead on—not to the 
dénouement, for there is not a single knot to untie, 
or twist to unravel,—but the final event, are, as we 
have said, clumsily constructed and poorly presented. 
The story itself is one, in all its parts, which might 
just as well have been laid in any other country 
where feudal institutions were in force, as in Hu- 
gary. There is nothing in this story which marks 
the period of its action ; and, place it but a few cen- 
turies back, the scene might be laid almost anywhere 
in Europe. Painting of character, or working of the 
passions, there is none. The béte noir of the piece, 
Count Sigismund, is, by the accusation of others and 
his own admissions, one of those unredeemed mon- 
sters who figure to most advantage in that land of 
exaggeration the story-books of children; and his 
rival and son (belying, in this instance, the proverb, 
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which asserts that the tree may be known by its 
js virtuous, after that fashion of exceeding 
insipidity, which, if it were an essential part of virtue, 
would make the practice of goodness most difficult, 
and its endurance all but impossible. The moral, or 
social, or political picturesque of Magyar life, is no- 
where presented in these pages,—of which they should 
form the costume, clothing all the events in the 
quaint characteristics of the country ; and the inter- 
Jocutors all speak one language, and that language 
not Hungarian. Finally, the author is, no doubt, 
seduced, by the array of lines on his page, into the 
belief that he has been writing poetry,—a mistake 
which we do not charge heavily on him, because the 
error isa common one; butif he will take the trouble 
to run a few of his lines into each other on a sheet of 
paper,—getting quit of all the hocus-pocus of the 
wide margin and scattered text and frequent breaks, 
he will find that a surprise awaits him, similar to 
that which was a source of so much pride to M. 
Jourdain,—that while he fancied he was dallying 
with the toy of verse, he had risen to the dignity of 
rose, and sustained it throughout. In a word, re- 
cognizing in the author an esteemed contributor to 
our pages on the subject of Hungary, we frankly tell 
him that his drama cannot be accepted as a further 
illustration of his theme, and as frankly, because of 
that esteem, that, generally, the dramatic door is not 
the one by which he should come into the literary 
arena. 

Novum Testamentum, Grace et Latine, §c. Edi- 
derunt Venerabilis Jager et C. Tischendorff.—This 
very beautiful edition of the Greek text and Vul- 
gate translation of the New Testament, forms part 
of the valuable series of Greek classics now in course 
of publication by the Messrs. Didot. The principle 
on which the Greek text has been constructed is 
rather new; the editors having made it their rule to 
select from the various readings of different manu- 
scripts those which are most in accordance with the 
Vulgate version. Though that version is the esta- 
blished authority of the Latin Church, it is not a 
very sound principle to take any translation as the 
ground-work for constructing the original text, espe- 
cially as no biblical scholar of the present day would 
be disposed to place much reliance on the critical 
sagacity of St. Jerome. Besides this objection, it is 


generally known that the text of the Vulgate is open | 


tonearly as much doubt as the Greek original ; to 
say nothing of the variations between the Sixtine 
and Clementine editions, it is pretty notorious that 
the more ancient manuscripts of the Vulgate, such 
for instance, as the Codex Amiatinus, approach 
nearer to the old Italian version than any of the 
printed editions. The editors of this volume have, 


however, taken the Clementine edition of 1592 as 


their standard; that is, they have constructed the 
Greek text on the basis of a Latin translation, made, 
orat all events completed, at the close of the six- 
teenth century ! 
criticism requires no exposure. In the Index, there 
is a collection of the variations from the text of 
Stephanus and Griesbach, but no notice is taken of 
Mill, an authority not inferior to any of the others, 
There is also a list of the passages in which this 
edition differs from the received text, but there is no 
reference to the authorities on which the editors have 
adopted the new readings. This is a serious defect, 
and one which we should not have expected, as one 
of the editors has been for some time engaged in a 
citical examination of that most valuable palimp- 
est, the Codex Rescriptus of Ephraim Syrus, pre- 
served in the Royal Library of Paris. From what 
we have said, it will be seen that this edition is 
designed to be a standard for the Latin Chureh, and 
not for biblical scholars generally ; it is destitute of 
any critical apparatus, and can only be received, by 
those who do receive it, on the authority of Pope 
Clement VIII. 

Eight Weeks in Germany; comprising Narratives, 
Descriptions, and Directions for Economical Tourists, 
by the Pedestrian.—The Pedestrian, and his ways, 
are not to our taste, His introduction is written 
with as prosy a minuteness, as if no one had ever 


travelled before him. - It contains, too, some choice | 


moral maxims—e. g. that the tourist may, when 
abroad, judiciously frequent the “haunts of profli- 
gacy,” (theatres being thus particularized), from 
vhich he abstains at home. Though sanctimonious, 


The weakness of such a rule of | 


the Pedestrian is somewhat of a tuft-hunter. He 
travelleth with a knapsack, but, like an Autolycus, 
he useth it to hide the wares of other men, which he 
snappeth up on occasions. Thus, to eke out the 
poverty and common-place of his own descriptions, 
he appropriates, without acknowledgment, whatever 
pleases him ;—whether it be a peep at the Vienna 


Leipsic, from Mr. Chorley’s German journals. 

Books fur Children.— While our literature for 
adults pines (thanks to hard times at home and pirates 
abroad), the supply for their children undergoes no 
diminution ; and, as regards quality, something has 
been gained since the period when Catechisms of 
Science, and Compendiums of History, were the only 
food pronounced warrantable for juvenile consump- 
tion. Not every day, it is true, does a volume by a 
Miss Sedgwick, or a Miss Martineau, come before us; 
but, on the whole, we are treated with more of 
imagination, and less of useless knowledge—with 
more of faney and feeling, and less of virtue upon 
calculation, This will be readily discerned in the 
table of contents prefixed to the largest book on our 


drawing, riding, &c., but interspersed with travellers’ 
tales, charades,and poems in rational quantity. None 
of these are first-rate, but the volume may be worth 


world of early readers—We hardly know what to 
authoress is almost as much in love with life in the 
fessedly written to give an account of the civilization 


of three gipsy children. Between her disapproval 
of their wild code of morals, (a perpetual war with 





pathy for their wild life and wild pleasures, the 
consciences of those she seeks to interest will often 
| be at fault. This arises from feebleness of hand, not 
| of principle; but can very young readers be expected 


the institutions of the “roof people,”) and her sym- | 


Prater, from Murray’s Hand-book, or a laudation of | 





REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Appendices, 

THE GENERAL OBJECT OF THE COMMISSION CONSI+ 
DERED IN RELATION TO THE STATE AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

As the Commission is understood to take up the 

present inquiry where the Committee on the Fine 

Arts, appointed by the House of Commons in 1841, 

left it, it will be proper, by way of introduction, to 

recapitulate the leading opinions expressed in the 

Report of that Committee. 

It was there observed that “ the chief object aimed 
at by the appointment of the Committee,” was “ the 
encouragement of the fine arts of this country ;” 
that it was “requisite that a plan should be deter- 
mined upon, and that as soon as practicable, in order 
that the architect and the artist or artists to be em- 
ployed, may work not only in conjunction with, but 
in aid of each other; that thus the abilities of both 
would be exerted for the decoration of so eminently 
national a building ; and at the same time encourage 


; ment beyond the means of private patronage, would 


table, The Juvenile Miscellany.— Here we have | be afforded not only to the higher walks, but to all 
botanical lectures, instructions in turning, netting, | branches of art.” The Report proceeds to recom- 


mend the employment of fresco-painting in the de- 


| coration of the new Houses of Parliament, suggest- 


ing, however, the necessity of further information 


looking at by those who are catering for the busy | and inquiry. 


The appointment of the Commission has fully 


say of the next book on our list, The Gipsies; its | secured the latter, and the general objects of the 


Committee have been recognized in the notice re- 


tents as Mr. Borrow himself, though her tale is pro- | specting a competition already prepared for publica- 


| tion under the sanction of Her Majesty’s Commis- 


to draw the distinction ?—Charles Lanman’s Essays | 


Jor Summer Hours is an American book, and one in 
| favour, it would seem, by its having arrived at a 
; second edition. It is.a miscellany in the style of 
| the “green books,” which Gilpin, and White, and 
| Mitford, and the Howitts have made so popular in 
“the old country,”"—made up of a little scenery, a 
| little poetry, a little natural history, and a great deal 
| of humanity. Mr. Lanman, however, must be con- 
| tented to sit below the salt, while those we have 
named are ranged at the cross-table on the dais. 
| He copies the manner of his European prototypes, 
| in place of carrying a spirit akin to theirs into the 
| haunts of his own land, as Timothy Flint,and Audu- 
bon, and Catlin have done. But his book has its 
| pleasant pages, and its moral, too; and therefore de- 
| serves (according to its order),a weleome.—We have 
| next A Pictorial Catechism of Botany, by Anne Pratt, 
to make good our assertion, that teachers still con- 
tinue to abound, in spite of the tale-tcllers. And 
very pleasant is Mrs. Pratt’s teaching, inasmuch as 
almost every one of her definitions is illustrated by a 
wood-cut ; and to search for the prototype of the leaf, 
flower, stalk, or root, described and displayed in the 
morning's lesson, will give a charm and purpose to 
many an afternoon’sramble.—Spring- Tide is a story of 
antique English history ;—Holiday Tales, by the Rev. 
W. Gresley, and Litile Stories from the Parlour Print- 
ing-Press, two miscellanies for very young children. 








List of New Books.—Black’s Map Book and Railway Guide 
for England, 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Barber’s Isle of Wight, royal 
| 8vo. lus. 6d. cl.—Freeman’s Farmer's Account Book, 4to. 5s. 
bds.; ditto, folio, 8s. Gd. bds.—Melville’s (Rev. H.) Sermons, 
Vol. IL, 3rd edit. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.—Dering’s (Rev. C. E. L) 
Sketches of Human Life, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Dr. Franz on 
| Mineral Waters, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl— Maxfield on Ulcers of the 
Leg, 8vo. 5s. cl.—M*Cormac’s Methodus Medendi, or a De- 

scription, &c. of the Principal Diseases incident to the Human 
| Frame, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Haldane’s Exposition of the Epistle to 
Romans, new edit. 3 vols. fe. 21s. cl —Eight Weeks in Ger- 
many, by the Pedestrian, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Narrien’s 
Geometry, 8vo. 10s. Gd. roan.—The Seven Churches of Asia, 
by the Rev. J. Milner. A.M., 12mo. 5s. cl—Professor Stuart's 
Hints on Prophecy, small Svo. 4s. 6d. el.—Eighth Annual 
Report fof the Poor Law Commissioners, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Lumley's Law of Settlement and Removals, 12mo. 4s. bds. 
—Louisa, or the Bride, by the Author of the Fairy Bower, 


lain’s Selected Letters, 
Pretty Alphabet, square, 1s. swd. plain; coloured, ls. 6d.— 
The Works of Defoe, with Memoir by Mr. Hazlitt, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 2is, ¢l.—Sermons, by John Cawood, M.A., 2 vols. 
8yo. 21s. cl. 





sioners. [See Advertisements, ante pp. 369, 673.] 
It is here proposed to consider the question of the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament with re- 
ference to the state and prospects of the English 
school of painting. And first it is to be observed 
that, although “all branches of art” may be entitled 
to the consideration of the Commission, historical 
painting is not only generally fittest for decoration 


, on a large scale, but is precisely the class of painting 


which, more than any other, requires “ encourage- 
ment beyond the means of private patronage.” The 


| want of such encouragement has long been regretted, 


not by professors only, but by all who have turned 
their attention to the state of painting in England ; a 
proof that the promotion of historic art is an object 


| of interest with a considerable portion of the publie. 


12mo. Gs. cl.—Englishman’s Library, Vol. X XU. Chamber- | 
4s. cl—Matthew Merrythought’s | 








The inference is not unimportant ; for an already 
existing estimation of the higher aims of art, is in 
itself an earnest of their success. The desire which 
has been manifested for historical painting would not 
be entitled to attention if it could be traced to a 
passing influence, or to a disposition to imitate what 
had been achieved in other countries, since this 
could only lead to the adoption of superficial quali- 
ties, betraying, sooner or later, the absence of a vital 
impulse. Such attempts would be the more likely 
to be ineffectual, if a different style, however hum- 
ble, really corresponding with the national taste, 
were at the same time cultivated with marked suc- 
cess. The history of art is not wanting in examples 
of schools and of peridds, with regard to which it 
might be a question whether a sudden demand for 
historical painting would have been a boon to the 
artists or to the lovers of art. The Dutch school of 
the seventeenth century might be adduced as a case 
in point. 

It may here be remarked that, even where the 
direction of national taste is favourable to the culti- 
vation of historical painting, the peculiar difficulties 
of that branch of art must sometimes place it in un- 
favourable contrast with inferior departments more 
commonly practised, and in which a relative perfec- 
tion is more commonly attained. The disadvantages 
resulting from this contrast are peculiar to modern 
times: at the revival of art and during its progress to 
excellence the efforts in the grander style were not in 
danger of being undervalued, or stimulated to in- 
judicious rivalry, by such a comparison. No school 
exclusively devoted to indiscriminate imitation then 
existed. The present influence of such schools and 
examples may partly account for and excuse the oc- 
casional fastidiousness of modern amateurs with re- 
gard to efforts in historical painting, and may render 
a consistency of style more difficult for the historical 
artist. 
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These admissions with regard to the present diffi- 
culties of the highest style of art cannot, however, 
render it necessary to vindicate its abstract claims ; 
the sole question for consideration now is, whether 
in this country and at this time there exist grounds 
for hoping that historical painting could be cultivated 
with success, and whether it would awaken a more 
general interest, if it were duly encouraged by the 
State. 

That the actual estimation of this department of art 
has direct reference to the moral wants of our own 
nation, is further proved by the repeated exertions 
of individuals in proposing plans for the promotion 
of the higher style of art, by the generous encourage- 
ment occasionally extended to its votaries by others, 
but above all, by the efforts of the artists themselves. 
For it must always be borne in mind that the aims of 
the artists are not to be considered as accidental pre- 
dilections apart from the public feeling, but as re- 
presenting a portion of that feeling. However va- 
riously modified by other influences, the formative 
arts must always express the manners, the general 
taste, and, to a certain extent, the intellectual habits 
of the nation in which they are cultivated ; the chief 
conditions with regard to the last being, that the 
objects of mental interest should be analogous to the 
pursuits of taste, and at the same time familiar to 
that portion of the public to which the arts are 
addressed. 

But to whatever extent the mind or manners of a 
nation may be communicable to its productions in 
art, the result is to be looked for rather in general 
tendencies than in degrees of technical excellence, 
and is especially to be sought where controlling in- 
fluences, even of a salutary kind, are least likely to 
interfere with the free expression of national taste. 
Thus, the indications in question are not so evident 
in religious subjects, in which a common education, 
and long consecrated themes, have tended to elevate 
to a common standard the taste of the civilized 
world; nor are they so distinctly manifested even in 
certain subjects of local interest, such as the acts of 
illustrious individuals, and the commemoration of 
national events ; themes which patriotism has every- 
where supplied, and which presuppose a uniformly 
ennobling influence. The proper and peculiar ten- 
dency, the physiognomy, so to speak, of national 
taste, is to be detected in more spontaneous aims ; 
in the direction which the arts have taken, when 
their course has been unrestrained, save by the or- 
dinary influence of the intellectual and moral habits 
of society. 

It might be interesting to trace the connexion 
between the arts and national culture and character 
under such conditions ; but the general truth of the 
view above taken has been so often dwelt on by 
the historians of art, that it must be unnecessary to 
adduce examples of such a connexion where circum- 
stances must render it more than commonly direct. 
If it were proposed to compare the English school of 
painting (as regards its general tendency) with the 
schools of other countries, it would, however, be just 
to consider the direction of taste in the latter when 
art has not been employed in the service of religion 
and patriotism, for it is under these circumstances 
that painting has been cultivated in England. The 
result of such a comparison would tend to vindidate 
the aim and character of the English school. 

But the inference from the above statement, which 
is more immediately applicable to the present ques- 
tion, is, that the efforts of the English artists in the 
higher branches of their profession are to be regarded 
as an evidence of the tendency of taste in a consider- 
able portion of the public, and it remains to observe 
that both the efforts and the taste may be almost 
irrespective of the common relation between demand 
and supply, since the due encouragement of the 
higher branches of art may be “beyond the means 
of private patronage.” This apparent contradiction 
of a moral demand, for a particular class of art, 
existing independently, in a great measure, of its 
usual consequences—the actual employment of those 
who with due encouragement, might respond to it, is 
explained by the fact that the decoration of public 
buildings, with a view to moral or religious purposes, 
has always been necessary for the formation of a 
school of historical painting. The history of art 
shows that whatever may be the extent of general 
education, the service of religion or the protection of 





the state is indispensable, at the outset at least, for 
the full practical developement of the highest style 
of painting. Thus formed and thus exercised his- 
toric art lives and is progressive, but with the aid, 
however liberal, of private patronage alone, either its 
aim becomes lowered, or its worthier efforts are not 
sufficiently numerous to re-act on the general taste. 

To many it may appear unnecessary to assert the 
capacity of the painters or of the public for the cul- 
tivation or appreciation of elevated art. But it must 
be remembered that while the great stimulus and 
support of public employment is wanting, the ex- 
ertions of the artists are gradually compelled into 
other directions ; and some observers, looking at this 
result alone, may draw erroneous inferences from it, 
—may sometimes hastily conclude that pictures of 
familiar subjects, which have been of late years pre- 
dominant and deservedly attractive, represent the 
universal and unalterable taste of the nation. 

Such observers might, however, at the same time 
remark that the productions in question oftener ap- 
proach the dignity of history than the vulgarity of 
the lowest order of subjects, and either by the choice 
of incidents, or by their treatment, still attest the 
character of the national taste. The evidence of an 
intellectual aim in familiar subjects, ma? be there- 
fore considered as an additional proof that the artists 
of England want only the opportunities which those 
of other nations have enjoyed, in order to distinguish 
themselves in the worthiest undertakings. But to 
place this question in its proper light it will be ne- 
cessary to take into consideration the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the English school has been 
formed, 

The great impediments to the cultivation of the 
higher branches of art have been already adverted 
to. With few exceptions, painting in England has not 
been admitted into churches, (a subject which it is 
not intended here to discuss,) nor has it been em- 
ployed to any extent in the embellishment of public 
buildings. Other difficulties have existed, owing to 
various accidental circumstances. 

The perfection which the great Italian masters 
arrived at, was the result, it is true, of slow expe- 
rience, but happily for them the more ornamental 
and fascinating qualities of the art were attained last. 
With the English school it was the reverse. Its rise 


| in the last century was remarkable for sudden ex- 


cellence in colouring and chiaro-scuro, an excellence 
so great, as to eclipse contemporary efforts in a 
severer style, while it gave a bias to the school. The 
peculiar union of what are called the ornamental 
parts of the art, with those essential to history, which 
has prevailed in England, not unattended with some 
sacrifice of more solid qualities, has been generally 
attributed to this influence. 

This mixed character became more decided in 
consequence of the circumstances under which the 
school was developed ; namely, the subsequent in- 
troduction and prevalence of a style suited to small 
dimensions. Most of the distinguished English ar- 
tists in the time of Reynolds, painted the size of life. 
The experiment, as regards private patronage, seems 
to have been then fairly made, and the gradual 
change to reduced dimensions, appears to have been 
the consequence of the insufficient demand for large 
works, arising in a great degree from the limited size 
of English dwelling-houses. 

Hence the execution of small historical pictures ; 
a practice recommended by the occasional example 
of the best masters of every school. But where the 
subject is dignified, smallness of dimensions cannot 
consistently be accompanied by smallness of treat- 
ment. Minute imitation is not found in Correggio’s 
Gethsemane, nor in Raphael's Vision of Ezekiel, 
diminutive as they are. The breadth of manner 
which is indispensable in such elevated themes is, 
not, however, essential in familiar subjects ; and hence 
when specimens of both styles, similar in size, but 
widely different in their technical conditions, are 
placed together, the impression produced by so 
marked a contrast is unsatisfactory, without reference 
to the difference of subject. 

Thus, partly through the influence of the “ orna- 
mental” character of the school, and partly to pre- 
vent this abrupt contrast of treatment in pictures 
which are to hang together in galleries, (for under 
such circumstances, the more abstract style appears 
to disadvantage,) the kind of historic art chiefly fol- 
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lowed, is that which admits picturesque i 
thus combining the attractions of familiar subj 
with the dignity of the historic style. Under sug, 
influences has been formed an interesting portion of 
the more modern English school, distinguished, on 
the one hand from the Dutch, and on the other 
from the small works of the Italian masters, em. 
bracing a great variety of subjects, sometimes scarcely 
removed from the familiar, sometimes approaching 
the grandest aim. 

The circumstances that have led to the general 
adoption of a small size are thus it appears ac¢. 
dental, and the actual practice of our painters cap. 
not be adduced as a proof of their original choice of 
such conditions. The frequent efforts on their part, 
amid various difficulties, to recommend larger di. 
mensions, are a sufficient proof of the real inclination 
of the artists. These efforts have not been confined 
to the ardour of youthful inexperience ; many of 
our best artists have returned to, or persevered jn 
such undertakings to the last ; with some, the am. 
bition to encounter the difficulties of this style was 
first kindled at an advanced period of their career, 
In the last century all the principal English artists, 
notwithstanding Hogarth’s success in small pictures, 
were in the habit, as alveady observed, of painti 
the size of life—Reynolds (considered as an historical 
painter), West, Barry, Fuseli, Copley, Northcote, 
Opie, and others. 

It cannot therefore be admitted that the artists of 
England are by their own choice confined to small 
dimensions ; but the questions now are— 

Whether it is possible to afford more favourable 
opportunities than those which have hitherto existed 
for the adequate display of historic art ?— 

Whether such opportunities will be sufficiently 
numerous ? for if not, the school, after attaining the 
excellence which honourable employment will a: 
suredly call forth, may again languish ; and lastly, 

Whether such encouragement will be in danger of 
diverting the taste and practice of some artisis from 
that domestic art which is now so successfully cul- 
tivated ? 

The first of these questions, while it is immediately 
connected with the special object of the Commission, 
involves the consideration of the abstract relation of 
dimensions to styles of art. This subject has been 
often discussed on grounds independent of technical 
requisites, and as very different opinions have been 
the result, it may here be allowable, without under- 
valuing the conclusions derived from other con- 
siderations, to refer to the mere physical or external 
conditions which must necessarily affect the question. 

In comparing the treatment of cabinet pictures 
with that of works of the largest size—for example, 
where the figures are colossal—it may be observed 
that the small picture, besides being executed with 
delicacy, generally exhibits a certain fulness of detail, 
while the large work is not only less elaborate, but 
is composed of fewer parts. Even assuming the 
same subject, and one requiring a variety of minute 
accessories, to he represented on a colossal and on 
a small scale, it may be safely affirmed that the de- 
gree of detail which would be admissible in the small 
picture would be objectionable in the larger. In a 
grander and more ideal subject, where such detail 
would be inadmissible under any circumstances, the 
comparison could be less fairly made, but a similar 
influence would be more or less apparent. Thus, 
assuming other conditions to be common the greater 
space never allows the introduction of more detail 
than the smaller, but generally, if not always, re 
quires less. “ 

Without entering into the examination of this 
question as connected with the laws of vision, it may 
be remarked that although the indistinctness arising 
from distance may he counteracted, as regards the 
most important qualities in art, by increased dimen 
sions, and by appropriate style and treatment, It 
must still tend to exclude certain refinements of im 
tation which are appreciable in pictures requiring to 
be seen near,—refinements capable of conferring at 
interest on details that may be unimportant in them- 
selves. The inference is at once applicable to the 
question proposed. The familiar subject, as fullest 
of accidental circumstance, must be best displayed in 
dimensions fitted for near inspection, and, in an 
vanced state of art as regards imitative excellence, 
must be a consequence of the habitual adoption of 
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such dimensions. On the other hand, the larger the 

ina picture, the greater the distance at which 
the work must be seen ; and as the omission of de- 
tail is a consequence of that reduced scale of grada- 
tion which distance supposes, — as the absence of 
minute particulars is felt to be the attribute of dis- 
tance without reference to the size of objects, so the 
accessories in the larger work of art required to be 
fewand important. Thus, again, increased dimensions, 
pyinvolving the suppression of detail, suggest subjects 
of corresponding dignity. : ; ; 

Such appears to be the relation of dimensions to 
style and subject, considered with reference to tech- 
nical results : as regards the question of taste, it may 
be observed that the involuntary conclusions derived 
from the influence of association agree with the prac- 
tice of art. The analogy between grandeur and the 
absence of detail, and between minute circumstance 
and familiar incidents, is sufficiently apparent. With 
these analogies, the impressions produced by magni- 
tude and its attributes, and by the opposite qualities, 
respectively correspond. 

The general relation thus defined has often been 
reversed in works of art, but not with equally good 
results, for it may be remarked that large works, 
when elaborate in detail, and full of accidental cir- 
cumstance, have the unpleasing effect of magnified 
cabinet pictures ; on the other hand, diminutive his- 
torical works, when treated with that breadth which 
belongs to the grandest style, must give the impres- 
sion of large works diminished. The last-mentioned 
ineonsisteney can hardly be objected to ; grandeur of 
conception and treatment must unquestionably be 
acceptable in any form, but nevertheless the abstract 
breadth of imitation which is indispensable in ele- 
vated subjects is, under the circumstances supposed, 
akind of contradiction, inasmuch as the vague gene- 
ralization of a distant or ideal effect is submitted to 
close inspection, and can only be so viewed. The 
small pictures by Raphael and Correggio, before re- 
ferred to, are of this description ; but the instances 
of such subjects being treated on so minute a scale 
are not frequent. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate other exceptions, 
or to refer to larger works in which a just adaptation 
of style may have tended to obviate an incongruity 
between subject and dimensions. It may be sufti- 
cient to have dwelt on those plainer principles which 
result from the technical and external conditions that 
have been considered, but which may afiord a crite- 
rion with regard to some of the more arbitrary con- 
ventions of works of art. 

It may be added, that even the extreme conclusions 
which might be deduced from the conditions referred 
to,are strictly conformable to the authority of the 
grandest examples of art. The loftier aim of imita- 
tion thus defined, may seldom be literally compatible 
with the usual range of subjects ; but in this instance 
again, the criterion, as such, may be admissible. Thus, 
assuming the representation to be dilated to its full 
measure, details of costume, illusion, and even the 
more delicate varieties of colour are no longer fitted 
for the dimensions. But in proportion as the subor- 
dinate excellences of imitation are excluded by the 
nature of the existing technical conditions, the dis- 
play of the nobler qualities still attainable becomes 
more necessary. As the resources of art become 
drcumscribed, the artist’s aim becomes elevated. In 
the highest style of painting, as in sculpture, the re- 
presentation of inanimate substances ceases to be 
satisfactory when they no longer directly assist im- 
pressions of beauty or grandeur: and the styles of 
art in which the living form can be least dispensed 
with, are precisely those which, by the abstract cha- 
racter of their imitation, render it least objectionable. 
. The foregoing considerations may warrant the con- 
clusion that the grandest style of art is best displayed 
in large dimensions. It will also follow, that the 

treatment of subjects fitted for such dimensions, must 
tend to ennoble the style and taste of the artist. 

Works of such magnitude cannot be often in de- 
mand for ordinary dwelling-houses ; hence, while 
pictures are excluded from churches, the places in 
Which it is possible and desirable to employ the higher 
branches of art will be the national and municipal 
public buildings ; all localities, in a word, where 
Painting can he displayed to the public in its highest 
and most didactic form. 

But will such opportunities and means of encour- 





agement be sufficiently numerous and enduring? 
The answer to this important question can be best 
anticipated by the exertions of the artists ; it may be 
reasonably expected that the employment of native 


talent in a great national building, will serve as an | 


example throughout the country; and that the style 
of art which will be thus recommended and _pro- 
moted, may he even adopted in fit situations for the 
decoration of the mansions and villas of affluent in- 
dividuals. 

In answer to the third question proposed, namely, 
whether the encouragement of historical painting, 
may tend to alter the direction of the taste and prac- 
tice of those artists pursuing a hitherto more thriving 
and popular branch of ait? it may be allowable to 
observe that even such a danger would be no just 
argument against the employment of deserving can- 
didates for fame in another department. But the 
long neglected interests of the historical painters, can, 
it is believed, be promoted without interfering in any 
degree with the prosperity of the class in question. 
That school is already formed ; and the cause to 
which it chiefly owed its rise,—the possibility of its 
productions being placed in apartments of ordinary 
dimensions, must ensure its duration ; added to which, 
the societies for the encouragement of art by sub- 
scription and lottery, have solely in view the acqui- 
sition and distribution of comparatively small pic- 
tures. The object now is to find opportunities as 
fit, (they cannot possibly be as numerous,) for the 
developement and display of historical painting on a 
large scale. Whatever may be the influence of the 
proposed encouragement on the rising generation of 
artists, it is at all events desirable that inclination 
should be free ; that the inheritors of that enthusiasm 
which prompted the best English artists of the last 
century to offer to decorate St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
other buildings at their own expense, may no longer 
ask in vain even for space. 

The general tendency of the national talent, has 
been hitherto considered in a great measure apart 
from the question of the actual qualification of the 
artists. It may be sufficient, in reference to this part 
of the subject, to acknowledge that the difficulties of 
the style of art which is now proposed, may be pecu- 
liarly great in England, owing to the circumstances 
before adverted to, and that no common energy may 
be necessary to surmount such difficulties. But 
while the artists are expected to show themselves 
worthy of entering on that career which is now open- 
ing to them, it is but just to remind the enlightened 
judges of art who refer to the great works of other 
countries, that those works were the result of repeated 
essays, and that considerable time was necessary for 
the formation of the taste and practice of those who 
produced them. In justice to the artists, the trial 
should be as fairly made in England. 

On ordinary occasions the imitative arts may be 
considered as adventitious embellishments, but in 
proposing to adorn an important national edifice 
where it is essential that a characteristic unity of de- 
sign should be maintained throughout, painting should 
appear as the auxiliary of architecture. It was thus 
that it was employed in the best ages of Greece and 
Italy, and it was thus that its highest developement 
was insured. In the present instance the chief de- 
corations in painting will be required to be on an 
extensive scale. The difficulty of keeping large 
masses of canvas well stretched during all changes of 
weather, has been considered an objection to the em- 
ployment of that material under such circumstances. 
The evil here alluded to may be seen in its worst 
form, in the ceiling of the Chapel at Whitehall, owing 
to the surface of the paintings being highly varnished. 
The fittest kinds of painting, for the decoration of 
architecture, are those which can be applied, when 
required, to every surface, curved as well as plain, and 
fur such general decoration, freseo—recommended as 
it is by the example of the great masters—appears to 
be better adapted than any other method. 

The objections to the employment of fresco in 
London, on account of the smoke, have not been 
overlooked, and various information respecting the 
mode of cleansing such paintings has been collected. 
The opinions of Director Cornelius on the subject 
will be found in his Statements (see page 766). Pro- 
fessor Hess, on being consulted on this point, re- 
marked that “if frescos were painted in the open air 
in London, the rain would be the best picture cleaner.” 





The observation is so far important, that it assumes 
the possibility of washing frescos freely without in- 
jury to the colours. Mr. Thomas Barker, of Bath, 
who painted a fresco of considerable extent in that 
city some years since, writes:—* To clean fresco 
from smoke, I know of no mode so simple and effi- 
cacious as washing the surface with pure water, using 
a soft sponge in the operation.” Mr. Barker else- 
where observes :—* it is now seventeen years since 
the completion of that work ;” (the fresco he painted) 
—* if any change has taken place, it is in the colour- 
ing having become much more effective than when 
first completed.” Mr. Andrew Wilson writes from 
Genoa that frescos there are cleaned with vinegar, so 
as to look as fresh as when first painted. Carlo Ma- 
ratti used wine in washing the Vatican frescos, and 
succeeded in restoring the principal paintings not- 
withstanding the injuries and neglect of nearly two 
centuries.' There seems, therefore, to be no reason- 
able ground of apprehension on this account. With 
regard to the effect of the English climate, no very 
accurate conclusions can be arrived at, as the exam- 
ples of older frescos in this country are not numerous, 
About the middle of the last century some frescos 
were executed at West Wycombe Park, by Gui- 
seppe Borgnis, a Milanese, under the auspices of 
Francis Lord Le Despenser. The paintings are ex- 
posed to the open air, yet those in the east portico 
and south colonnade and loggia, are in general re- 
markably well preserved. The paintings in the west 
portico, from whatever cause, have suffered consider- 
ably. The east portico is an agreeable example of 
the union of fresco-painting with architecture ; in 
the soffit is a copy of Guido’s Aurora. Some ceilings 
in the interior appear to be painted in oil. 

As long as any doubt is expressed as to the mode 
in which the antique paintings which have been pre- 
served were executed,? it may not be allowable to 
quote those works as examples of the durability of 
fresco-painting in particular ; but they afford strong 
evidence of the durability of painting on well pre- 
pared walls, Sufficient examples, however, of frescos, 
properly so called, that have stood for many cen- 
turies, exist in Italy. Among them may be men- 
tioned: at Padua the works of Avanzo, though in- 
jured in lately removing the whitewash with which 
they were covered; in Florence those of Benozzo 
Gozzoli in the Palazzo Ricardi, of Angelico da Fie- 
sole, Masaccio, and others ; in Perugia those of Pe- 
rugino: in Assisi those of Giotto, (the vows of St. 
Francis) ; these works belong to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. In S. Giacomo, Spello, Orvieto, Pisa, 
Siena, and Rome, various examples by the earlier 
masters are in good preservation, when unhurt by 
violence. The works of Luini, at Saronno and Lu- 
gano, may be mentioned as remarkable instances of 
frescos in perfect preservation after three centuries. 
It has been supposed that the sea air at Venice may 
have affected the few frescos painted in that city ; 
but in Genoa, where the influence of the sea air is 
more immediate and the effect of storms more 
severely felt, frescos have lasted on the external walls 
of houses for some centuries. ’ 

The practice of fresco-painting, as far as descrip- 
tion can explain it, is sufficiently detailed in the 
papers which follow, but it may be desirable briefly 
to examine its general qualities as a means of repre- 
sentation. 

Its difficulties are not to be dissembled ; they are, 
however, not the difficulties of the mere method, but 
arise from the necessity of an especial attention to 
those qualities which rank highest in art ; qualities 
which, when not absolutely indispensable, are too 
often neglected. Defects in composition, form, action, 
expression, and the treatment of drapery may be re- 
deemed in an oil-painting by various merits ; not so 
in a fresco. A style of art thus circumscribed cannot, 
therefore, be recommended for exclusive adoption; 
~]) Memoir in the second edition of Bellori’s Life of C. 
Maratti. 

2) According to Sir Humphry Davy’s experiments, the 
antique painting called the Aldobrandini Marriage was un- 
questionably executed in fresco; no colours were found in 
it but such as stand in fresco, and the white pigment was 
lime. (Compare Methods of Fresco Painting, page 770). 
Other paintings appear, from his description of the mate- 
rials, to have been executed in tempera, though he calls 
them fresco; but no wax (used in the encaustic method) was 
found in any of the specimens examined by this great che- 
mist in Rome. (See The Philosophical Transactions, 1815, 
p. 97). In Pompeii, specimens of encaustic are said to be 
frequent. 
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but if studied together with oil-painting, its influence 
can hardly fail to be beneficial. The great Italian 
masters, as is well known, practised both methods ; 
hence their employment, frequent as it was, in fresco 
led to no imperfection, but on the contrary, may be 
considered to have been mainly conducive to the 
vigorous character of Italian design. 

The immediate and necessary connexion of this 
mode of painting with the highest aims of art fits it 
to embody those inventions which belong essentially 
to the domain of thought. As a mode of decoration 
for public buildings it has peculiar recommendations: 
no style of painting is more clear, distinct, and effec- 
tive at a distance. This is partly to be referred to 
the thorough execution, founded on the intelligence 
of form, which it requires, and to the brilliancy of the 
material employed for the lights. But there are 
other causes of this distinctness of effect more directly 
connected with general design. With dimensions 
and distance, and atreatment that depends rather on 
power of light than on intensity or quantity of shade 
for its effect, a style arises which developes the ele- 
ments of composition in some measure distinct from 
chiaro-scuro. The influence of these conditions is 
apparent in the best Italian frescos, which, at the 
same time that they exhibit the happiest adaptation 
of perspective and foreshortening, and often the most 
skilful management of gradations of light, are re 
markable for impressive clearness of arrangement. 

This style of composition is still more apparent in 
the celebrated cartoons of Raphael, in which it is 
carried to the most emphatic simplicity, still com- 
bining the picturesque principle of depth, as opposed 
to the flatness of basso-rilievo. These works were 
evidently treated with reference to the material in 
which they were to be ultimately executed, namely, 
tapestry ; in that material, as wrought in Raphael's 
time, powerful effects of light and shadé were un- 
attainable,—a defect attempted to be remedied by 
heightening the relief of some of the objects with 
gold. The figures are, however, colossal in size, as 
the works were to be seen at a considerable distance, 
and the great artist attained distinctness by means of 
composition almost alone. ‘The principal figures are 


rendered important chiefly by the place they occupy, 


and the story is comprehended at the first glance ; 
thus a skilful arrangement supplies the absence of 
those modes of relief which might be resorted to in 
oil-painting ; indeed the etfect of light and shade, 
making every allowance for the injuries of time, is far 
weaker than that attainable in fresco. 

But assuming this general style of composition to 
be applicable to fresco, it cannot be objected that, 
owing to its peculiar fitness in the case referred to, it 
would in any degree disqualify the artist for the prac- 
tice of composition in oil-painting ; for the cartoons 
of Raphael have always been considered to be among 
the most perfect examples of arrangement and of 
masterly clearness in telling a story, without any re- 
ference to the particular conditions which may have 
influenced the painter. 

In like manner as regards colouring, the practice 
of fresco has never been found to have any unfavour- 
able influence on that of oil-painting, but rather the 
reverse. Without referring to particular works as 
instances of the perfection in both methods, which 
the Italian masters of different schools—Francia and 
Raphael, Andrea de! Sarto and Guido, Guercino and 
Pordenone® attained, it may be sufficient to mention 
the example of Correggio,—in the opinion of Rey- 
nolds* the most consummate of painters as regards 
colour and execution. This great artist painted more 
in fresco than in oil, looking to the quantity of sur- 
face covered. In his case it is evident that even the 
comparative absence of depth and mass of shade in 
fresco had no unfavourable influence on his practice 
as an oil-painter ; while the clearness of his colouring 
in his oil-paintings may not unreasonably be attri- 
buted in some degree to his experience in the other 
method. And here it may be allowed to express 


the opinion that the great skill of the English artists 
in water colours might be the means of introducing 
new technical merits and a new perfection in the 
practice of colouring in fresco, which might again 
directly benefit the school of oil-painters. 

The foregoing are among the considerations which 
it is considered might induce Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners to recommend the promotion and encourage- 
ment of historical painting in connexion with the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, while a hope 
may be here expressed that the example will be fol- 
lowed on other occasions. The employment of fresco, 
for a portion at least of the intended works, might be 
proposed conditionally, since it must necessarily de- 
pend on the evidence of inclination and qualification 
on the part of the artists, to workin that method. 

C. L. EastLake, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR PETER VON CORNELIUS RE- 
LATING TO THE PROPOSED DECORATION OF THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The following statements contain the substance of 

some opinions expressed by Director Cornelius on 

the proposed decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The particulars relating to the practice of 
fresco-painting are extracts only from more copious 
details freely communicated by him. For some few 
allusions to facts, in the history of the arts, connected 
with the subjects discussed, the Secretary of the 
Commission is responsible. These additions are dis- 
tinguished by brackets, or are given as notes. 
The Situation. 

Cornelius, the distinguished artist who has executed 
so many works in fresco at Munich and elsewhere, 
inspected the plans for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, as well as the site of the buildings, during his 
short stay in London in November, 1841. His atten- 
tion was first directed to the general situation, with 
reference to works in fresco, He thinks the situation 
unobjectionable. He has no idea that the damp of 
the river can have any effect on fresco paintings in 
rooms elevated as those in question will be, above the 
actual level of the water. The effects of damp in the 
| atmosphere are not apprehended by the German 

painters. Many failures that might have been hastily 
| attributed to damp, were really owing, Cornelius 
observes, to the use of lime in too fresh a state. Of 
the experimental works painted at Munich in the 
open air those only have faded which are known to 
have been done without due attention to the mate- 
rials. Thus, a figure of Bavaria painted by Kaul- 
bach, which was faded considerably, is known to have 
been executed with lime that was too fresh. Similar 
failures in less exposed situations have been traced 
to the same cause. The cupola of Val de Grace at 

Paris, painted in the 17th century by Mignard, faded 

soon after it was done, though sufficiently elevated 

above damp exhalations, because the lime used was 
too new. 

The damp which, in the opinion of Cornelius, is 
really prejudicial to fresco, is that which is occasioned 
by the use of unseasoned materials—new timber, 
imperfectly burnt bricks, &c. The nitre which is so 
destructive to fresco he supposes to originate from 
the stones of the wall rather than from the mortar. 
Such causes of decay might exist in high and dry 
situations from want of care. But Cornelius lays 
the greatest stress on the necessity of using lime that 
has been long kept, since this comes in immediate 
contact with the colours, and is a colour itself.6 
When this eminent artist, in conjunction with others, 
painted the house of the Chevalier Bartholdy, in 
Rome, an old mason who had been employed under 
Mengs (a not unskilful fresco painter.) directed their 
attention to this point, and it so happened that they 
were then supplied with lime which had been pre- 
served twelve years. The works alluded to, though 
the first executed by the modern German fresco- 
painters, have stood perfectly well. 

Among other precautions it is desirable to let the 











3) For a description of Pordenone’s principal fresco, the 
cupola of 8S. Rocco at Venice, see Boschini, La Carta del 
Navegar Pittoresco, Ven. 1660, pp. 90—94. 

4) Notes on Du Fresnoy, Note LV. 

5) The works of Correggio in fresco, are here referred to 


merely to show that the practice of that method has no dis- | 


advantageous influence on the practice of oil-painting; but 
the cupolas of Correggio at Parma, are by no means favour- 
able examples of the durability of fresco. Their decay 
appears, however, to have been owing to the former dilapi- 
dated state of the roofs and the penetration of damp, as the 


| lower figures are better preserved. The fresco in the tri- 
| bune of S. Giovanni was destroyed in enlarging that part of 
| the church; part of the principal group, the Coronation of 
| the Virgin, was fortunately saved, and was inserted in the 
wall of the library at Parma. It is in perfect preservation, 
and is one of the noblest works of the master. 
| 6) As the opinion respecting the necessity of using lime 
| that has been long kept is frequently repeated in this paper, 
it may be necessary to state that other German and Italian 
fresco-painters do not consider it essential to keep the lime 
longer than ten or twelye months. 





building itself dry well before painting the walls: “ 
Cornelius painted in the Glyptothek at Munich, Yo 
long after it was finished, from a confidence in the 
soundness and dryness of the materials. He hoy. 
ever took the precaution to use water that had 
boiled, in moistening the surface and in thinning the 
lime. ’ 
The Style of the Architecture. 

With respect to the question whether it is possible 
to preserve a due congruity between the modern tag 
in painting and Gothic architecture, the opinion o 
Cornelius is unhesitating ; but this opinion, it wilj 
appear, is the result of particular views respectj 
the standard of pictorial excellence. He thinks the 
Italian works which the Germans most approve, and 
modern German art itself perfectly fit for such q 
purpose. The works of Heinrich Hess in the Alle. 
heiligen Kapelle at Munich are, he observes, in one 
sense, a case in point, since that chapel is in the 
Byzantine style of architecture, the date of which jg 
still earlier than the so-called Gothic. In they 
frescos, the space round the figures is often gilt, and 
thus the rude splendour of a remote period is united 
with a grandeur of design derived from the purest 
examples of Italian art. 

It is well known that in the middle ages the 
cathedrals and churches throughout Europe, however 
varying in their style of architecture, were more or 
less decorated with painted and gilded ornaments 
and scriptural or legendary subjects. [Vestiges of 
paintings, even in churches where stained glass had 
been used, are often found concealed under white 
wash, and every year brings some to light in our own 
country.]’ Similar works in a ruined state have 
lately been discovered in the choir of the cathedral at 
Cologne. These are now to he replaced, Cornelius 
states, hy Professor Steinle, and the general style to 
be adopted will correspond with the architecture, 
although the forms and draperies will be treated with 
a due regard to the best examples of art. 

Cornelius thinks that Westininster Hall might be 
decorated on the same principles, with a like atten- 
tion to the character of the architecture. He con- 
siders that as the walls of such buildings were some- 
times hung with tapestries, they could be quite as 
consistently adorned with paintings. It is to be 
observed that in the Hall of Constantine in the Vati- 
can, painted by Ginlio Romano and others from 
Raphael’s designs, the edges-of the frescos are made 
to imitate the appearance of tapestry : this treatment 
is also observable in some of the ceiling paintings of 
the Vatican, though differently contrived according 
to their situation. But Cornelius thinks no such 
approximation to the effect of hangings necessary, 
since paintings were quite as common as tapestry in 
ancient Gothic edifices. He considers the questions 
as to the appropriate style of sculpture and painting 
for Gothic buildings to rest precisely on the same 
grounds, and assumes that the artists of the thirteenth 
century would have added better ornaments to the 
architecture of the period if they had possessed the 
skill. He considers it nevertheless essential that a 
certain congruity and harmony should be preserved, 
less dependent on association than on general princi- 
ples. He thinks that the style of some Florentine 
masters of the fifteenth century would harmonize 
well with Gothie structures of an earlier date or 
character. 

It is here to be observed that the question of the 
adaptation of the style of art to the architecture 8 
connected in the mind of Cornelius with that of the 
general expediency of returning to those severer prit- 
ciples of design which, it is acknowledged, first led to 
excellence in Italian art. With these views, he con- 
nects the consideration of the nature and capabilities 
of fresco, as a means of ensuring attention to the ele 
ments of form and composition. The founders of the 
present German school, as is well known, at first pro 
posed these principles and methods not as an end, but 
as a means which it was hoped would again lead to 
important results. But the attempt, according to the 
eminent artist so often quoted, was at the outset unl 
versally condemned. When a few individuals (with 
that artist himself, Overbeck and Veit at their head) 
began the revolution which they have now rendered 
comparatively popular, they had to encounter the 
most violent opposition and the keenest ridicule from 


7) Preston, Dartford, Rochester, the Chapter-house, 
Westminster, &c. 
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. own countrymen ; and even when, after years 
yerance, they had succeeded in gaining some 
ome, it was long before foreigners acknow- 


ur at h D 
iro Cornelius dwells on these 


Jedged their merit. 


circumstances 10 recommending the style above 


alluded to. ; m , 
on are other considerations connected with the 


application of painting to Gothie architecture parti- 
cularly, on which Cornelius was consulted, and which 
may not be undeserving of attention. The available 
spaces for painting in Gothic buildings are supposed 
to be unfavourable ; the pointed arch, sometimes 
introduced superficially on walls, and the acute forms 

uced by the simplest groinings in ceilings are, it 
‘s remarked, difficult to fill satisfactorily. It is here 
necessary to bear in mind that the taste for this style 
of architecture declined in Italy much earlier than in 
the rest of Europe, and hence the examples of cele- 
brated paintings in Gothic churches are rare ; the 
works of Cimabue and other early Italian masters at 
Assisi, and those ascribed to Giotto in the church of 
the Incoronata at Naples are, however, cases in point, 
and had Gothie architecture continued to prevail in 
Italy, higher examples, it may be assumed, would not 
have been wanting. Cornelius does not admit that 
there is any unusual difficulty in adapting painting to 
the compartments of Gothic architecture. [It may 
be readily granted that all ceiling-painting is difficult | 
to contrive and execute, but no Gothic roof, assuming 
the groining to be simple, could present such diffi- 
culties as Michael Angelo had to contend with, in the 
angles of the Sistine chapel (the architecture of which 
is not Gothic), where the figures are painted ona | 
projecting ridge formed by the meeting of two curves. 
The celebrated foreshortened figure of Haman is 
painted on such a surface. A portion of the ceiling 
is‘one of the Stanze of the Vatican, presents similar 
dificulties.] The more florid style of Gothic may be 
acknowledged to be unfit for pictorial decoration on 
a large scale ; its surfaces being so crowded with 
omamental panelling that little space remains for 
pictures. 

Another objection to the application of painting 
to Gothic architecture, is the use of stained glass, A 
decoration so suitable in many instances to Gothic 
windows, is incompatible with the due effect of paint- 
ings on the walls, the colours of which require to be 
displayed by a colourless, and at the same time a suf- 
ficient light. This objection is met by the considera- 
tion that stained glass is not desirable nor usual in 
all Gothic buildings, to the extent to which it was 
employed in those of a sacred character. Its appli- 
cation elsewhere was generally less profuse, and might 
be so contrived as not materially to interfere with 
the quantity or quality of the light. In answer to a 
question on this subject addressed to Cornelius by 
letter, he replies: The church ‘in der Aue,’ at Mu- 
nich, which has painted windows, is not adorned with 
frescos, but the church of St. Francis, at Assisi, shows 
how painted windows and freseos may be combined. 
The paintings discovered in the cathedral at Cologne 
were without doubt executed immediately after the | 
completion of the choir.® 

Freseo as compared with Oil-painting. 

Cornelius is decidedly of opinion that fresco should 
be preferred to oil-painting for the decoration of the 
New Houses of Parliament. In pronouncing this 
opinion he is of course not alive to any of the con- 
siderations which would weigh with English judges 
respecting the present ignorance of the process of 
fresco in this country, and the comparative mastery 
of our oil-painters. In no circumstances probably 
would he prefer oil-pictures to fresco, in which he 
has for many years been constantly engaged, and in 
which his taste has heen formed. He, however, sup- 
ports his preference (at least with regard to certain 
applications of painting) by argument and example. 

€ maintains that fresco is on every account fittest 
for monumental, permanent works in public build- 
ngs In which painting is to be considered as the 

ndmaid of architecture. The Italian masters, he 
observes, were always fully impressed with the nece: 











8) Without reference to the style of the architecture the 
highest authority for the union of stained glass, to a certain 
extent, with paintings on the walls, is that of the Stanze of 
the Vatican, the windows of which were enriched with 
figures of angels supporting the papal arms (those of Julius 
IL and Leo X.), by the glass painter, William of Marseilles, 
at the very time when Raphael was painting the frescos of 





the same rooms. See Vasari Vita di Guglielmo da Marcilla. 


sity of adapting their works to the effect of the archi- 
tecture, so as to make one harmonious whole. The 
nature of fresco fits it for such a purpose. It is 
indeed impossible to produce that illusion which is 
considered so desirable in oil-pictures—the same 
depth of shade is not in the artist’s power ; but this 
very circumstance, while it compels attention to 
composition, colour, and form, renders fresco more 
directly appropriate for strictly decorative purposes. 

On no point is Cornelius more decided, than on 
the necessity of placing a given series of frescos under 
the control of one directing artist. This appears to 
be quite compatible with the employment of many 
such directors, by subdividing ‘the works; but he 
thinks it most desirable that in one complete series 
there should be a congruity of style and general exe- 
cution. In Munich, where great experience has now 
been gained in these undertakings, several indepen- 
dant masters have formed scholars to work in their 
style, and these have been ultimately employed on 
original works. This gradual education of scholars 
is observable, if we follow the career of Cornelius 
himself. For example, when employed in his first 
work in Munich (the frescos of the Glyptothek) the 
cartoons were all the work of his own hand; the 
assistance he received was only in the execution of 
the paintings. In the Pinakothek his sketches and 
small drawings sufficed for his pupils to prepare some 
of the cartoons, and lastly in the Ludwig-Kirche the 
invention even of some subjects was entrusted to a 
scholar, namely Hermann.? 

No new modes of cleansing fresco have been 
devised in Germany. ‘To a question on this point 
addressed to Cornelius by letter, he replies :—* The 
London smoke may, undoubtedly, have a disadvan- 
tazeous effect on frescos ; but with a due warmth,— 
for example, by the introduction of warm air or 
warm water in tubes,—I am of opinion that, in the 
situation where the new buildings are, no particular 
evil effects are to be apprehended. If, however, after 


| fifty or a hundred years it should be found that the 
' dirt had accumulated to a great extent, the surface 


could be cleaned with bread. The mouldy appear- 
ance which sometimes shows itself is to be removed 
with a wet sponge. The mouldy efflorescence which 
appears in some cases may be owing to saltpetre in 
the walls: for this there is no remedy ; but, on the 
other hand, it never appears when the walls are built 
with well-seasoned and dry materials. In the Munich 
frescos no saltpetre has shown itself.” [An artist of 
Rome, Cavaliere Agricola, has been lately employed 
to clean the old frescos in that city ; he has publish- 
ed the result of his experience, and his report, which 
has been procured, would be among the documents 
to be referred to in any future inquiry relating to the 
modes of cleaning fresco. The method adopted by 
Carlo Maratti, in 1702, as I have elsewhere remarked, 
is also preserved. ] 

Time necessary for the execution of works in Fresco. 

The whole scheme and invention of a series of 
frescos should not only be settled, but all the large 
drawings made by the time the buildingis ready ; for 
the work can then advance rapidly. Supposing the 
present buildings to be ready in seven years from 
this time, Cornelius says it is time to begin the 
designs. The German artists, expert as they are 
in drawing, always take some years to prepare their 
cartoons. Cornelius’s cartoon for the altar-wall of 
the Ludwig-Kirche at Munich was executed in 
Rome: he went there for the purpose. If West- 
minster Hall, or any other building already in exist- 
ence, is to be adorned with frescos, the wall should be 
prepared with the first rough coat of mortar at 
once; for this ought to be on the wall, if possible, 
for some years before it receives the final preparation 
immediately before painting, unless very old lime be 
used in the first instance : but even in that case, six 
or twelve months should elapse before painting on it, 
to give it ample time to harden. 

The Practice of Fresco Painting. 
THE CARTOON. 

It may be assumed that it is impossible to retouch 
a fresco painting to any extent. ‘The portion of the 
work undertaken in the morning must be completed 





9) The public spirit of the German artists is apparent in 
the circumstance of Cornelius himself now undertaking to 
superintend the execution of Schinkel’s | designs in Berlin, 
with scarcely any addition of his own. His own first original 
work in that city is to be the decoration of a Campo Santo. 





during the day. The partial remedies and contri- 
vances in case of unavoidable delay or accidental 
defects will be hereafter considered. 

Hence every part of the design must be defined in 
preparatory studies: the fresco is, in fact, a copy 
from these, the forms being traced on the wall from 
drawings the full size. [Cartoons of the kind prepared 
for fresco (that is, without colours) may be seen in 
the National Gallery ; namely, those at the head of 
the staircase, by Agostino Caracci.!°] When the 
painting is to be very large and it is found inconven- 
ient to prepare a cartoon of the same size, the draw- 
ing may be made half the size: or, the whole compo- 
sition of the full size may be divided into two or more 
cartoons; [thus Raphael’s cartoon for the school of 
Athens, preserved in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, contains the figures only, without the architec- 
ture.] It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
cartoon itself is, in the first instance, generally 
enlarged from small drawings of the whole composi- 
tion, with the aid of careful studies for the separate 
parts. The following is the mode in which Cornelius 
prepares and fixes his cartoons. A strong cloth is 
stretched on a frame as if to be prepared for painting; 
paper is then firmly glued on the cloth. When this 
first layer of paper is quite dry, a second layer is care- 
fully glued over it in the same manner. The edges 
of the separate sheets are a little scraped, where they 
overlap, in order to preserve an even surface. The 
surface is then prepared for drawing with size and 
alum. The drawing is made with charcoal, and, 
when finished, is fired by wetting the back (the cloth) 
with cold water, and then steaming the drawing in 
front. The effect of this last operation is to melt the 
size a little, thus fixing the charcoal. 

A finished drawing of the full size being thus 
ready, the outline is traced from it on oiled (trans- 
parent) paper: ifthe finished drawing is half the size, 
it is enlarged by squares to the full dimensions, por- 
tion by portion : in this case the paper on which it is 
copied should be moderately thin, for the conveni- 
ence of tracing on the wall. A part of this * working” 
outline (as much as can be finished in one painting) 
is now nailed to the wet wall, and the forms are again 
traced with a sharp point, which makes an indented 
outline through the paper on the soft plaster. The 
“working” drawing is generally destroyed in this 
operation. [The following is another mode: the 
paper to be applied to the wall is placed behind, and 
in close contact with, the finished cartoon ; the out- 
lines of the latter are then pricked, and the operation 
necessarily leaves a similarly pricked outline on the 
paper behind. The next process is to pounce the 
pricked outline of the latter, when fastened to the 
wall, with a little hag of black or red dust: this 
leaves a dotted outline on the wall. This method is 
sometimes adopted for small works, as the surface of 
the plaster thus remains undisturbed.] The first 
mode—tracing on oiled paper and then again from it 
to the wall—is, however, generally preferred, since it 
insures the best and most decided outline, while the 
finished cartoon may be preserved uninjured. In 
many celebrated Italian frescos, the indented outline, 
produced by tracing, is apparent." 

It has been a ready observed that the fresco is a 
final operation ; any considerable alterations that may 
suggest themselves when the cartoon is completed 
must be made on the cartoon, or rather on additional 
pieces of paper fitted upon it. 

[One of the most interesting examples of the 
nature and extent of the alterations that may be 
introduced in a composition prepared for fresco, is 
the cartoon, already referred to, of Raphael's School 
of Athens. The changes are mostly additions, The 
figure of Epictetus, represented in the iresco sitting 
in the foreground on the left, leaning his head on his 
hand, is wanting in the cartoon. This figure was 
added to fill up a vacant space, and thus the change, 
though a considerable improvement, involved no 
inconvenience. Some less important alterations in 





10) Agostino Caracci assisted in the frescos of the Farnese 
Palace, and the two subjects in question were, it appears, 
designed and executed entirely by him. See Lanzi, v. 5, p 
74, and Malvasia, v. 1, p. 439. 

11) (See page 772). The outlines of Raphael's cartoons are 
covered with pin-holes. This is very apparent also in the 
fragment of the cartoon for the Murder of the Innocents 
now in the National Gallery. Of the cartoons above men- 
tioned, by Agostino Caracci, one (the Triamph of Galatea) 
has the pricked outline; the other (the Cephalus and 
Aurora) not. 
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the same fresco, such as covering the head of Aspasia 
with drapery instead of showing her flowing tresses 
(for thus she appears in the cartoon), might have been 
made on the wall without any change in the drawing. 
That this cartoon was the identical one which served 
for the execution of the fresco is proved by the exact 
conformity of every part, except the additions above 
mentioned, with the painting. ] 

Beside the cartoon, in which the forms and gen- 
eral light and shade are determined, it is desirable to 
have a coloured sketch of the whole composition, for 
it is almost as impossible to change colours as forms 
after the fresco is done. In general, the German 
painters are not in the habit of making complete 
coloured sketches for this purpose. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE WALL. 

If the wall to be painted is covered with old mor- 
tar, the ingredients of which are unknown, this coat 
should be entirely removed till the solid materials are 
laid bare. The rough coat then applied is composed 
of river sand and lime. The proportions of the sand 
to the lime may vary in different climates, and the 
working builder and mason are sufficiently experi- 
enced on this point. In Italy, it appears that two 
parts of sand were added to one of lime ; the Ger- 
mans generally use more sand, viz., three parts to 
one of lime. The thickness of the coat is such as is 
generally used in preparing the walls of dwelling- 
houses. The surface of this first application should 
be rough, but not unequally so; and the mason 
should avoid leaving cavities in it. 

The wall thus prepared should be suffered to 
harden perfectly ; the longer it remains in this state 
the safer it will be, especially if the lime used was in 
the first instance fresh. In that case, two or three 
years even should elapse before any subsequent oper- 
ations are undertaken. Among the essential condi- 
tions of fresco-painting must be mentioned the pre- 
paration and seasoning ofthe lime. At Munich, it is 
made and kept as follows: A pit is filled with clean, 
burnt limestones, which, on being slacked, are stirred 
continually till the substance is reduced to an im- 
palpable consistence.'? The surface having settled to 
a level, clean river sand is spread over it to the depth 
of a foot or more, so as to exclude the air, and lastly 
the whole is covered with earth. The German 
painters suffer the lime to remain thus for at least 
three years before it is used, either for the purposes 
of painting (for lime is the white pigment) or for 
coating the walls. Cornelius prepared the lime for 
the Ludwig-Kirche eight years before he painted 
there. A great quantity is generally kept in Munich, 
and might, perhaps, be had from thence for works in 
this country. The late Lord Monson intended to 
have had lime from Munich for the works which Cor- 
nelius was to have done for him at Gatton. The pits 
or vats in which the lime is preserved are not lined 
with brick nor protected in any way ; they are dug 
in the mere earth. The lime thus kept is found 
moist, as at first, after many years. Cornelius said 
that there might perhaps be no objection to lining the 
pits, so as to keep the lime clean, but that the usual 
mode was to slake it and keep it in the mode 
described." 

The ultimate preparation for painting on the-dry, 
hard, well-seasoned mortar is as follows:—The sur- 
face is wetted again and again, with water that has 
been boiled, or with rain water, till it ceases to 
absorb. Then a thin coat of plaster is spread over 
that portion only which is to be painted ; the surface 
of this coat should be but very moderately rough. As 
soon as it begins to se¢ (in ten minutes or so accord- 
ing to the season), a second thin coat is laid on some- 
what fatter, that is, with more lime and less sand,— 
about equal proportions. Both these layers together 
are scarcely a quarter of an inch thick. The plaster 
is laid on, and the surfaces are smoothed with a 
wooden trowel—this at least is Cornelius’s practice. 
Some painters like the last surface (which is to 
receive the fresco) to be perfectly smooth ; one of 
the modes of rendering it slightly rough is to fasten 
some beaver nap to the trowel: another is to pass over 
the plaster in all directions lightly with a dry brush. 

THE PROCESS OF PAINTING. 

A portion of the outline is now traced with a sharp 

point on the plaster as before described, and the 





12) The Italian mode (see p. 769) is somewhat different. 
13) Professor Hess directs the lime to be kept in pits lined 
with brick. 





painter begins to work when the surface is in such a 
state that it will barely receive the impression of the 
finger, and not so wet as to be in danger of being 
stirred up by the brush: besides other inconveni- 
ences, this would fill the brush with sand. If the 
wall has been previously well wetted, the plaster 
will not dry too rapidly: but if, during the course of 
a dry summer’s day the surface begins to harden too 
much and no longer takes the colour well, the 
painter takes a mouthful of water from time to time 
and sprinkles it over the surface, in the same manner 
as sculptors sometimes wet their clay models. Much 
evidently depends on the thorough wetting of the dry 
mortar, before the last preparatory coats are applied. 

In painting, it will be found that the tints first 
applied sink in and look faint, and it is necessary to 
go over the surface repeatedly before the full effect 
appears. But after some time, especially if the sur- 
face be not occasionally moistened, the superadded 
colour will not unite with what is underneath. The 
change in some of the colours from the wet to the 
dry state can be best learned by experience, but it is 
usual to try the tints at first on a brick or tile that 
absorbs moisture. 

After having completed the portion allotted to the 
day, any plaster which extends beyond the finished 
part is to be removed, and in cutting it away, care 
must be taken never to make a division in the 
middle of a mass of flesh or of an unbroken light, but 
always where drapery, or some object, or its outline 
forms a boundary ; for, if this be not attended to, 
it is almost impossible, in continuing the work the 
day, to match the tints so that the junction shall next 
be imperceptible ; but by making these junctions 
correspond with the outlines of the composition, the 
patchwork which is unavoidable is successfully con- 
cealed. 

In the next day’s operation, the surface of the old 
mortar is to be wetted as before, and care must be 
taken to wet the angles round the edge of the portion 
previously painted. This requires to be done deli- 
cately with a brush, in order to secure the sufficient 
moistening of every minutest corner, and also to avoid 
wetting or soiling the surface of the finished portion. 
On this last account, it is better to begin from the 
upper part of the wall ; for, if the lower part is first 
finished, the water constantly runs over the fresh 
painting. 


When the painter is unable to finish a portion at | 


once, or is compelled to leave it during the day for 
a considerable time, the Munich artists have a con- 
trivance which arrests the drying of the work. A 
board is padded on one side, the cushion being cov- 
ered with waxed cloth ; a wet piece of fine linen is 


then spread over the fresh plaster and painting, and | 


pressed to the surface of the wall by the cushioned 
side of the board, while the other side is buttressed 
firmly by a pole from the ground. 

When any defect in the first operation is irretriev- 
able, the spoiled portion is carefully cut out, and the 
process above described is renewed for that particular 
part. The same remedy is possible in reviewing the 
finished work ; but here again care should be taken 
that the portion cut out should be bounded by defi- 
nite lines, for the reason before given. This attention 
to the nice adjustment of the successive portions of 
the work, so as to make one whole in the mere exe- 
cution, is of great importance in fresco-painting. 

In the finished fresco the depth of shadows is often 
increased, parts are rounded, subdued, and softened, 
by hatching, in lines ef the colour required, with a 
brush not too wet, the medium then used being vine- 
gar and white of egg. Shade is more easily added in 
this way than light, but some use crayons made of 
pounded egg-shells to heighten the lights. It is to be 
observed, that such retouchings are useless in frescos 
painted in the open air, because the rain washes them 
away, whilst the rain docs not affect frescos painted 
without retouchings: of this, the paintings on the 
Isar-Thor at Munich are a sufficient proof. [Cava- 
liere Agricola who, as before observed, has lately 
published a report on the Roman frescos, is of opi- 
nion that they were retouched with coloured cray- 
ons.“ Vasari," however, distinctly says that frescos 
which were not retouched were least subject to alter- 
ation and decay.] Various methods of this kind 





14) See page 772. 
15) Introduzione, ¢. 19, and Vita di Antonio Veneziano. 


have, nevertheless, been resorted to by the 
painters, and Cornelius has mentioned some. 
THE COLOURS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
These details, communicated with all Sufficient 
precision by Cornelius, need not be inserted here, ag 
they are given in other papers that follow, The 
colours are chiefly simple earths ; no vegetable, and 
few mineral, preparations can be used with safety 
but there isa mode of rendering vermillion durable 
The palette is of tin, with a rim round it to prevent 
the coiours, which are thinned with water, from run- 
ning off. The colours, mixed or grouud in wate, 
are kept at hand in small pots. The brushes are 
the usual materials, but they should be somewhat 
longer in the hair than those used for oil-painting, 


Munich 


VARIOUS COMMUNICATIONS ON FRESCO-PAINTING, 


The following papers contain furthur information 
respecting the practice of fresco-painting, or point 
out the sources where the subject is more fully 
treated. In inserting these communications and 
extracts, it has not been possible to avoid occasional 
repetition, but in some cases coincident testimony 
may be necessary to establish or recommend par. 
ticular methods. While the question respecting the 
adoption of fresco remains, for the reasons before 
stated, undecided, it may appear premature to de. 
scribe its methods so fully, but it is precisely because 
so little is generally known of the process, in this 
country, that it has been thought desirable to take 
this means of putting the artists and the public in 
possession of the information that has been collected, 

A communication on fresco by Professor Hess, of 
Munich, (to Mr. William Thomas) need not be 
given at length, as it agrees generally with the fore. 
going statements by Director Cornelius. In speak. 
ing of the preparation of the wall, Professor Hes 
recommends “ bricks well dried, and of equal hard- 
ness” as the groundwork of the mortar and plaster, 
Mr. Thomas observes, “all the frescos in Munich are 
painted on the (plastered) brick wall: laths with 
wattling and copper nails are not approved of, as the 
risk of bulging is thus increased. The use of laths 
is sometimes necessary for certain surfaces, but the 
professors in Munich are decided that a brick ground 
is to be preferred wherever it is practicable, not 
only on account of its solidity, but also because it is 
better adapted for the execution of the painting, 
The brick ground absorbs superfluous water and 
keeps the plaster longer in a fit state for painting 
upon. The painting ground dries much quicker on 
laths, as two surfaces are presented for evaporation, 
The walls ought to be thoroughly dry. A wall ofa 
| brick, or a brick and half, in thickness, is preferable 
to paint upon. Professor Hess once observed to me 
| that where the walls in the lower portions of build- 
ings were five or six feet thick, the liability of saline 
matter making its appearance was much increased, 
as the mass of wall remains longer in a humid 
state.” 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, professor of ornamental design 
| in the Royal Edinburgh Institution, has contributed 
| much useful information on the subject of fresco, 
| derived from his own observation in Italy, and from 
| recent communications from his father, Mr. Andrew 
| Wilson, now at Genoa, He observes: * In Italy 
| the practice of lathing walls is unknown, but many 

of the finest Italian ceiling frescos are on lath, and 
are in perfect condition. Most vaulted ceilings in 
| what is termed the piano nobile, or principal floor of 
| every palace, are constructed of wood. The lathing 
| in this case is not attached to single thin pieces of 
| timber, cut to the shape of the ceiling, but to 4 
| strong grating; in some cases the ribs and trans 
| verse pieces of this grating are four inches thick 
|} each way. The lathing in Italy is a very peculiar 
| process. The material is the reed, which is culti- 
| vated so extensively in that country, and used in 
| many ways. It grows to the length of about 18 feet, 
| and is rather more than one inch and a quartet 
diameter at the base. When these reeds are used 
| for lathing they are split, and not being strong 
| enough for the purpose in this state, they are wattled 
| upon the grating.'® The result of this somewhat 
| complicated contrivance is a framework of great 
strength.” ’ 
| Mr. Hamilton, a distinguished architect of Edin- 


| 
| 











16) Compare with the directions of Vitruvius, page 77- 
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ssh, observes: “In the preparation of walls and 
ceilings for fresco-painting, no expense should be 
; battens and lath are obviously perishable 
materials, and therefore ought to be avoided. The 
from exterior stone walls may be guarded 
snst by lining them with brick, and now that the 
use of cast-iron is so well understood, the girders or 
joisting of houses where fresco-painting is contem- 
lated should be of iron arched with brick between, 
and thus a perfectly level ceiling may be formed of 
the most durable kind.” For the more effectual | 
prevention of damp, Mr. Hamilton recommends that 
the lining of brick should be somewhat detached, | 
Jeaving a small space between it and the stone | 
wall, to which it could be bound at intervals. Mr. 
(, Wilson in communicating this opinion remarks, | 
that as the brick lining, added to walls of sufficient 
wlidity for the support of the ceiling here described, 
yould diminish the size of the rooms, tiles placed 
edgewise might be used instead of bricks. These 
should, however, be of sufficient strength to be in no 
danger of fracture from any ordinary accident. To | 
guard against damp from roofs or even occasional 
washing of upper floors, it is also suggested that a 
coating of asphalte might be applied on the upper 
sides of the arches of the ceiling. In soime cases 
asphalte might be necessary in walls: Mr. C. Wil- 
son observes, that a French architect, M. Polonceau, 
effectually checked the progress of damp from a 
humid soil in several instanees, by covering the hori- 
zontal surface of the masonry a few inches above the 
level of the soil with a coating of liquid asphalte, 
applied with a brush; when this was dry it was 
covered with a Jayer of coarse dry sand, and the 
building then proceeded. An external joint of hard 
asphalte at the same level is necessary effectually to 
cut off all communication of damp. (See the “ Re- 
we Gén¢rale de l’Architecture,” Septembre, 1841). 
These and other remarks on the construction of 
walls and ceilings have been communicated with all 
deference to the judgment and experience of the 
architect of the new buildings at Westminster. 

In considering the question respecting the com- 
parative fitness of laths and bricks, as a groundwork 
for fresco, it is not to be forgotten that the battened 
wall sooner adapts itself to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and is therefore less likely to be af- 
fected by external damp ; while the coldness of the 
more solid wall causes the rapid condensation of 
moisture in humid weather. This evil might be 
guarded against by due precautions with regard to 
temperature and ventilation. 

Mr. C, Wilson next describes the mode of pre- 
paring the lime at Genoa :—* The lime having been 
slaked is mixed in a trough about six feet in length, 
and 20 inches in width ; at the bottom it is some- 
what narrower. The instrument used in mixing it 
is similar to that used by our masons. The lime is 
worked with this, and water is thrown in till the 
substance is of the consistence of cream. At the 
end of the trough there is a little sluice, the opening 
of which however comes only to within an inch and 
half of the bottom of the trough. On being drawn 
up, the sluice allows the lime to escape, but small 
stones or impurities which may have sunk to the 
bottom are prevented from passing by the ledge 
under the opening. ‘The lime is received in a pit 
dug in the mere earth (not lined) to the depth of 
several feet, and of any convenient size. The pro- 
cess of mixing in the trough is repeated till the pit 
iswell filled, the trough being washed out with clean 
water every third or fourth mixing. 

“The lime being thus prepared is left in the pit 
from eight to twelve months" according to its ascer- 
tained strength. The lime for the first rough coat 
need not be kept more than two months: this is al- 
lowed to dry perfectly, before the next coats are put 
on. The proportion of sand to lime is the same as 
with us, viz. two of sand and one of lime. No hair 
is used by the Italian plasterers. The lime of which 
the intonaco or coat of fine plaster is composed, is 
however to be subjected to a much more careful pre- 
paration than that used for the first coat. After it 
has been kept the requisite time, it is taken out with 





17) In Florence, where fresco-painting is now oceasionally 
practised, artists are of opinion that, *' the lime should be 
kept in the moist state from eight to twelve months, other- 
Wise it will burn both colours and brushes.” (Letter from 








Mr, Seymour Kirkup, Florence, 1842.) 


a spade, the greatest care being necessary not to 
come too near the edges, sides, or bottom of the pit, 
lest any clay or earth should be taken up with the 
lime. It is now thrown again into the troughs, and 
is again thoroughly mixed with water, till it is not 
thicker than milk ; it is then allowed to escape as 
before through the opened sluice, but this time it 
passes through a fine hair sieve into an earthenware 
jar ; a number of these jars are required, and each is 
filled to within a third of the top. The lime is al- 
lowed to settle, and when the water which rises over 
its surface is clear, it is poured off. This is repeated 
till there is no more water to pour off, and the lime 
remaius in the jar of the consistence of the white 
paint commonly used, and is quite as smooth. It is 
now ready to be mixed for the intonaco, which con- 
sists as usual of two parts sand and one of lime. 
Great pains are taken in Italy to find a suitable 
sand: it must be perfectly clean, sharp sand, the 
grains of equal size, and its colour favourable, as the 
intonaco should not be too dark. The presence of 
any earthy particles in the plaster would inevitably 
ruin the fresco: this accounts for the very careful 
preparation which all the materials used undergo.” 

Professor Hess recommends avoiding the inter- 
mixture of plaster of Paris in the mortar for the first 
rough coat (in the finer coats it is never employed as 
a preparation for fresco) and advises a moderate use 
of small flint pebbles. The rough coat should not 
be too compactly laid on, as its porousness is essen- 
tial to the convenience of fresco-painting. In like 
manner the last finer coats should be lightly floated 
on to ensure their power of absorption. He pro- 
ceeds: “The plaster for painting on is composed of 
lime not in too caustic a state and pure quartz sand. 
With regard to the lime it should be well and uni- 
formly manipulated, and should be entirely free 
from any small hard lumps. The sand should be 
very carefully washed, to cleanse it from clayey or 
saline particles, and should be afterwards dried in 
the open air. Sand that is coarse or unequal in 
grain should be sifted ; thus the plaster will be uni- 
form in its texture. The proportion of sand to the 
lime is best learned from experience, and must de- 
pend on the nature of the lime. If the plaster 
contains too much lime it becomes incrusted too 
soon, is too smooth in surface and easily cracks ; if 
it contains too little it is not easily floated, the suc- 
cessive patches (as the fresco proceeds) are not to 
be spread conveniently in difficult situations, and 
the plaster is not so lasting.” 

“ Before laying on the plaster, the dry rough coat is 
wetted with a large brush again and again, till it will 
absorb no more. Particular circumstances, such as 
spongy bricks in the wall, humid or very dry weather, 
&c. dictate the modes in which this operation is to 
be regulated. The plaster should be laid on lightly 
and freely with a wooden hand-float; in connecting 
the successive patches some portions require however 
to be finished with an iron trowel; in this case care 
must be taken not to press too strongly, otherwise 
rust spots might appear in the lime, and even cause 
portions of the superadded painting to become de- 
tached. [A glass float seems to be preferable where 
a wooden instrument is unfit.] The plaster should 
be about a quarter of an inch in thickness. The 
surface of the last coat is then slightly roughened to 
render it fit for painting on. ‘The wall thus prepared 
is to be left a quarter or half an hour before begin- 
ning to paint.” 

The colours enumerated by Professor Hess are 
the following.—* White: lime which has either been 
long kept, or by repeated manipulations and drying 
is rendered less caustic. Yellow: all kinds of ochres, 
terra di Siena. Red: all kinds of burnt ochres, 
burnt terra di Siena, [the brightest particles selected 
at different stages of the process of burning, furnish, 
according to Director Cornelius, very brilliant reds,] 
oxides of iron, and lake-coloured burnt vitriol. 
Brown: umber, raw and burnt, and burnt terra vert. 
Black: burnt Cologne earth, which when thus freed 
from its vegetable ingredients, affords a pure black. 
Purple: burnt vitriol, cobalt blue, and lake-coloured 
burnt vitriol. Green: Verona green (terra vert), 
cobalt green, and chrome green. Blue: ultramarine, 
cobalt, and the imitation of ultra-marine; the last is 
most safely used for flat tints, but does not always 
mix well with other colours. These colours have 
been well tested, and for the most part admit of 





being mixed in any way. Other more brilliant 
colours, such as chrome yellow, vermilion, &c. have 
been tried in various ways, but have not yet in every 
case been found to stand. Colours prepared from 
animal and vegetable substances cannot be used at 
all, as the lime destroys them.” Fresco-painters ob- 
serve that “ great attention is necessary in the due 
preparation of tints on the palette, for if tints are 
mixed as the work proceeds, the painting when dry 
will appear streaky: when the colours are wet the 
differences are not so perceptible.” 

In addition to hog's hair tools, which, as before 
observed, are longer than those used in oil painting, 
“small pencils of otter hair in quills are used, No 
other hair resists the lime, but becomes either burnt 
or curled. The palette, of the material and form 
before described, is covered with a light coloured 
varnish to protect the tin from rust. Rain water 
(that has not passed through an iron tube,) boiled or 
distilled water should be used from first to last in all 
the operations of fresco-painting.” 

Professor Hess continues: —“ After the painter 
has laid in his general colour, he should wait half an 
hour or an hour, accordingly as the colour sets, 
before he proceeds to more delicate modelling. In 
these first operations he should avoid warm or 
powerful tints, as these can be added with better 
effect as the work advances, After the second paint- 
ing and another shorter pause, the work is finished 
with thin glazings and washings. In this mode the 
requisite degree of completion can be attained, pro- 
vided the daylight and the absorbing power of the 
plaster last. But ifthe touches of the pencil remain 
wet on the surface, and are no longer sucked in in- 
stantaneously, the painter must cease to work, for 
henceforth the colour no longer unites with the 
plaster, but when dry will exhibit chalky spots. As 
this moment of time approaches, the absorbing power 
increases, the wet brush is sucked dry by mere con- 
tact with the wall, and the operation of painting be- 
comes more difficult. It is therefore advisable to 
cease as soon as these indications appear.” 

“If the wall begins to show these symptoms too 
soon, for example, in the second painting, some time 
may be gained by moistening the surface with a large 
brush, and trying to remove the crust or setting that 
has already begun to take place: but this remedy 
affords but a short respite. In the additions to the 
painting on successive days, it is desirable to add the 
new plaster to that part of the work which is not 
quite dry, for if added to dry portions the edges some- 
times exhibit spots. Various other effects sometimes 
take place from causes that cannot be foreseen, and 
the remedies must be provided by the ingenuity of 
the artist, as the case may require.* 

The following extract from a letter addressed by 
Mr. Andrew Wilson to his son (in March last) will 
render the process of painting in fresco more intei- 
ligible ; but it is almost needless to observe, that in 
such details, the practice of painters may vary con- 
siderably. 

“T lately went to the royal palace (Genoa) to see 
the Signor Pasciano paint a ceiling in fresco. His 
tints had all been prepared before my arrival; he 
had only two in pots, viz. pure lime and a very pale 
flesh tint. He had no palette, but a table with a 
large slate for the top: on it he set round, 1. Terra 
vert. 2. Smalt. 3. Vermilion. 4. Yellow ochre, 
5. Roman ochre. 6. Darker ochre. 7. Venetian 
red. 8. Umber. 9. Burnt umber. 10. Black. 
These colours were all pure, mixed only with water 
and rather stiff; put down with a palette knife, per- 
haps about an ounce, or two at most, of each. He 
mixed each tint as he wanted it, adding to each 
from the pot of flesh tint or that of white. Near 
him lay a lump of umber, and on taking up a brush- 
ful of colour, he touched this with it; the earth in- 
stantly absorbed the water, and he was thus enabled 
to judge of the appearance which the tint would pre- 
sent when dry. The painter used a resting stick 
with cotton on the top to prevent injury to the into- 
naco, The intonaco being prepared in the manner 
which I have described, the moment it would bear 
touching, he set to work. ‘The head was that of the 
Virgin ; he began with a pale tint of yellow round 
the head for the glory, (the colour of the ground, 
owing to the mixture of sand with the lime, it is to 
be remembered is a cool middle tint,) he then laid 
in the head and neck with a pale flesh colour, and 
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the masses of drapery round the head and shoulders 
with a middle tint, and with brown and black in the 
shadows. He next, with terra vert and white, threw 
in the cool tints of the face ; then with a pale tint of 
umber and white modelled in the features, covered 
with the same tint where the hair was to be seen, 
and with it also indicated the folds of the white veil. 
All this time he used the colours as thin as we do in 
water colours; he touched the intonaco with great 
tenderness, and allowed ten minutes to elapse before | 
touching the same spot a second time. He now 
brought his coloured study, which stood on an easel, 
near him, and began to model the features, and to 
throw in the shades with greater accuracy. He put 
colour in the cheeks and put in the mouth slightly, 
then shaded the hair and drapery, deepening always 
with the same colours, which become darker and 
darker every time they were applied, as would be the 
case on paper for instance. Having worked for half 
an hour, he made a halt for ten minutes, during which 
time he occupied himself in mixing darker tints, and 
then began finishing, loading the lights and using the 
colours much stiffer, and putting down his touches 
with precision and firmness: he softened with a 
brush with a little water in it. Another rest of ten 
minutes: but by this time he had nearly finished 
the head and shoulders of his figure, which being 
uniformly wet, looked exactly like a picture in oil, 
and the colours seemed blended with equal facility. 
Referring again to his oil study, he put in some few 
light touches in the hair, again heightened gencrally 
in the lights, touched too into the darks, threw a 
little white into the yellow round the head, and this 
rtion of his composition was finished, all in about an 
our and a half. This was rapid work, but you will 
observe that the artist rested four times so as to allow 
the wet to be sufficiently absorbed into the wall to 
allow him to repass over his work.” 

“ The artist now required an addition to the into- 
naco; the tracing was again lifted up to the ceiling, 
and the space to be covered being marked by the 
painter, the process was repeated, and the body and 
arms of the Madonna were finished before I left him 
at one o’clock.” 

The following is an extract from a second letter. 
“ Yesterday I went again to see Pasciano, and I 
found that he had cut away from his tracing or car- 
toon those parts which he had finished upon the 


ceiling: in fact I now found it cut into several por- | 


tions, but always carefully divided by the ontline of 
figures, clouds, or other objects. These pieces were 
in some instances a good deal detached from each 
other, and were nailed to the plaster so as to fold 
inwards or outwards for pouncing the outlines. The 
intonaco had just-been fresh laid for the upper half 
of an angel supporting the feet of the Madonna: 
this was one of a group much larger than those sur- 
rounding the glory, and therefore requiring more 
colour and finish ; more than half of the figure too 
was in shadow, with a strong ray of light on the face 
and on one of the arms: this was a good opportunity 
of observing the painter’s management of shadow. 
Having gone over the outline carefully with a steel 
point, he waited till the intonaco became a little 

arder, and in the mean time mixed up a few tints, 
he then commenced with a large brush and went 
over the whole of the flesh; he next worked with a 
tint which served for the general mass of shadow, 
for the hair, and a slight marking out of the features. 
He now put a little colour into the cheeks, mouth, 
nose and hands, and all this time he touched as 
lightly as he possibly could, not to wash up the into- 
naco. He then halted for ten minutes, looking at his 
oil study, and watching the absorption of the mois- | 
ture, and he called my attention to his outline ; none 
of it was effaced by this washing. 

“ The intonaco would now bear the gentle pressure 
of his fingers, and with the same large brush, but | 
with water only, he began to soften and unite the | 
colours already laid on. Observe, he had not as yet 
used any tint thicker than a wash of water colour, | 
and he continued to darken in the shadows without | 
increasing the force or depth of colour. This I be- 
fore noted to you, that you can strengthen by the 
simple repetition of tint, but if the day be very dry, 
after an hour or two this process of repeating with 
the same tint produces an opposite effect, and instead 
of drying darker it actually dries lighter. [Sce this 


| detached some frescos at Brescia in 1829. 


I now observed that the painter had increased the 
number of his tints, and that they were of a much 
thicker consistence, and he now began to paint in 
the lights with a greater body of colour, softening 
them into the shades with a dry brush, or with one a 
little wet as he required. In drying, the water comes 
to the surface, and actually falls off in drops, but this 
does no harm whatever to the work, although it some- 
times looks alarming.” 

Mr. C. Wilson observes that the Aurora of Guido 
in the Rospigliosi palace in Rome was painted on a 
copper trellis, and afterwards fixed on the ceiling, 
where it still exists. He adds that this fresco was 
offered for sale about fifteen years since, and that its 
safe removal was guaranteed. Mr. W. Thomas states 
that some small (landscape) frescos by Professor 
Rottman, in the Hofgarten in Munich, were painted 
on an iron frame and wire-work, and fixed in their 
situation afterwards. The example of Guido’s Au- 
rora, the figures of which are larger than life, shows 
that it would be possible to prepare moveable frescos 
for situations where this might be thought necessary ; 
for example, before flues or tubes in walls. But it 
is to be remarked that flues behind frescos have ge- 
nerally injured them. Mr. Aglio, who painted some 
frescos at Manchester some years since, attributes 
the great alteration of the colours in them partly to 
this circumstance; but also to his having been sup- 
plied with lime that was much too fresh. Cavaliere 
Agricola, in examining the frescos of the Vatican, 
found that the ‘ Heliodorus’ had suffered consider- 
ably from a flue behind it. The plaster had been 
detached from the wall, and projected in some places 
nearly four inches: it had been secured with nails, 
and the cracks had been filled with some compo- 
sition by Carlo Maratti in 1702. The fresco of the 
* Defeat of the Saracens at Ostia’ has been injured in 
like manner by a’chimney behind it.'® 

In connection with the subject of moveable frescos 
it may be observed that the operation of detaching 
the mere painting from the wall, almost indepen- 
dently of the plaster, has been often practised with 
success. Although less immediately connected with 
the present inquiry, it is desirable to make this 
process known, as, in repairing churches and other 
buildings in England, many ancient paintings on 
plaster have been destroyed, from ignorance as to 
the means of removing them. Mr. Ludwig Gruner 
gives the following account of the mode in which he 
The con- 
vent of St. Eufemia in that city was then undergoing 
repair, and the excellent frescos it contained, painted 
by Lattanzio Gambara in the 16th century, would 
have been destroyed, when Mr. Gruner succeeded, 
with the assistance of some expert Italians, in re- 


| moving them from the walls. The mode they adopt- 


ed was first to clean the wall perfectly: then to pass 
a strong glue over the surface, and by this means to 
fasten a sheet of fine calico on it. The calico, after 
having been rivetted to the irregularities of the wall,!® 
was afterwards covered with glue in like manner, 
and on it was fastened common strong linen. In this 
state heat was applied, which caused the glue even 


| on the fresco to sweat through the cloths, and to 


incorporate the whole. After this a third layer of 


, Strong cloth was applied on a new coat of glue. The 


whole remained in this state two or three days, (the 
time required may vary according to the heat of the 
weather). The superfluous cloth extending beyond 
the painting was now cut off so as to leave a sharp 
edge: the operation of stripping or rolling off the 
cloth begins at the corners above and below, till at 
last the mere weight of the cloth and what adhered 
to it assisted to detach the whole, and the wall be- 
hind appeared white, while every particle of colour 
remained attached to the cloth. This operation 
shows that the colours in fresco do not penetrate 
very deeply: the layer of pigment and lime which 
was detached in this instance was extremely thin, the 
outlines and even the colours of masses were visible 





18) Alcune osservazioni artistiche fatte dal Cavaliere Fi- 
lippa Agricola, &c., in occasione di aver tolto via l’ingom- 
bro di polvere che offuscava i famosi Dipinti di Raffaello 
nelle Camere Vaticane. Roma, 1839, pp. 7—22. 

19) Mr. A. B. Johns, of Plymouth, suggests fastening one 
or two layers of blotting-paper on the surface of the paint- 
ing at first; not only because that material may be made to 
adhere more closely to the wall, but because it is more 
easily detached by moisture, together with the cloths, when 


explained in the communication by Professor Hess]. | the painting is re-transferred to a new surface. 





at the back of the cloth. It is the opini 

of the Munich professors that frescos thinly yearns 
are least liable to change ;” the example just — 
exemplifying as it does the practice of a skilfyl le 
lian fresco painter, seems to confirm this, but in =a 
instances the surface of frescos even by the olde 
masters is solidly painted. To transfer the paintin 
again to cloth, in completing the operation above d 

scribed, a stronger glue is used, which resists mre 
ture, it being necessary to detach the cloths first 

by tepid water, after the back of the Painting js 
fastened to its new bed. 

The frescos by Paul Veronese, in the Morosinj 
Villa, near Castel Franco, were removed by Count 
Balbi of Venice a few years since: he fastened cloth 
to the wall with a paste composed of beer and flour 
and rivetted it to the irregularities of the surface by 
means of a hammer composed of bristles.2!  Seyera] 


of these works when re-transferred to canvas wer 
sold in England in 1838. The operation of remoy; 
frescos has been lately performed with success 
Florence and elsewhere.?? 


ing 
in 


METHODS OF FRESCO-PAINTING DESCRIBED By 
WRITERS ON ART. 

Tue observations on the practice of fresco-paint- 
ing by early writers on art coincide generally with 
the statements above given ; the only point on which 
those writers do not appear to insist is the necessity 
of keeping the lime for a very long period. In othe 
respects, Cennini and Leon Battista Alberti, in the 
fifteenth century ; Vasari, Armenini, and Borghini, 
in the sixteenth ; Andrea Pozzo in the seventeenth; 
and Palomino in the beginning of the eighteenth, 
describe, more or less fully, the same process, But 
before referring to these writers, it may be desirable 
to take a glance at the ancient authorities who have 
described the modes of preparing walls with stucco 
on which fresco-paintings were executed. 

Vitruvius suggests that where there is danger of 
damp affecting the coats of plaster, a thin (brick) 
wall should be carried up within and in some 
measure detached from the main wall. When 
timber partitions were to be covered with stucco, 
two layers of split reeds were nailed with broad- 
headed nails on the upright and cross pieces, the one 
vertically, the other horizontally ; “ the double row 
of reeds thus crossed and firmly fixed prevents all 
cracks and fissures.”*4 The coats of plaster, from 
the rough-cast to the finished surface, were numerous, 
namely, after the rough-cast, three of sand and lime, 
and three of marble-dust and lime.** The last coat 
was often highly polished. “ When,” Vitruvius after- 
wards observes, “ only one coat of sand and lime and 
one of marble-dust and lime are used, the plaster is 
easily broken and cannot receive a brilliant polish.” 
When frescos were added, the surface was neces 
sarily somewhat less smooth. 

The passage that follows, relating to paintings on 
walls, has been often the subject of controversy, but 
when compared with the practical details of fresco, 
already described, it can hardly fail to be understood 
as referring to that method. The ancient writer’ 
mode of accounting for certain effects is, of cours, 
unimportant. “ Colours,” Vitruvius observes, “when 
carefully applied on moist stucco, do not therefore 
fade, but (on the contrary) last for ever ;* because 
the lime having been deprived of moisture in the 
kiln, and having become porous and absorbent, 
readily imbibes whatever (moisture) comes in con- 
tact with it ; and the whole, when dry, seems com- 
posed of one and the same substance and quality. 
Hence stuccoed walls, when well executed, do not 





20) Communication from Professor Schnorr. 

21) Communication from Mr. John Goldicutt. 

22) The following publications may be consulted for fur- 
ther information on this subject: Leopoldo Cicognara, del 
distacco delle pitture a fresco. Articolo estratto dall’ Anto- 
logia di Firenze, 1825. Vol. 18, num, 52.—Girolamo Barut- 
faldi, Vita di Antonio Contri, pittore e rilevatore di pitture 
dal muro. Venezia, 1834.—Cenni sopra diverse pitture 
staccate dal muro e transportate su tela, &c. Bologna, 1. 

23) De Architect. 1.7, ¢.4. This is the mode in which 
the stuccoed and painted walls of Pompeii are constructed; 
the bricks, or rather tiles, are placed edgewise, and are cot 
nected by leaden cramps to the brick or tufo wall, without 
being in immediate contact with it. (Communication from 
the Chevalier Schlick.) 

24) Ib. c. 3, Compare Palladius de Re Rustica, 1.1, ¢.3 

25) Pliny (1. 36, c. 23) says that three of sand and lime, 
and two of marble dust and lime are indispensable. _ 

26) A similar opinion is expressed by a Venetian painter, 
Paolo Pino: Dialogo di Pittura, Ven. 1548, p. 19. 
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ay become dirty, nor do they lose their colours 
hen they require to be washed, unless the painting 
® iessly done, or executed after the surface 
iy’ “a The general evenness of the wall is here 
= ined to be essential to the due effect of the 
intings : the opposite evil, that of an undulating 
mw on which dust lodges irregularly, is seen in 
some of the frescos of the Vatican. 
This general evenness of the plaster does not sup- 
unpleasant smocthness of surface in the fresco ; 
in many Italian, and indeed many antique mural 
intingsy the traces of the brush often indicate a 
considerable body of colour ; but care scems to have 
heen taken not to load the surface unequally. In a 
London atmosphere this comparative evenness of the | 
arface might, on the Vitruvian principle, protect | 
the painting longer from. smoke and dust, while it | 
yould assist the operation of cleaning. But the | 
york might be protected by other means; the plaster | 
might be applied so that the face of the wall—at 
ast in the portions intended to receive frescos— 
jould not be quite perpendicular, but incline a little 
inwards (with reference to the room) towards the | 
upper part. In connexion with the question of sur- 
face, it may be remarked that the hardening of the | 
lime takes place sooner in proportion to the rough- 
ness of the surface. In Plate 2 of Smith’s transla- | 
tion of Vicat (* Résumé sur les Mortiers et Ciments | 
Caleaires”) will be found representations of sections 
of ime a year old, exhibiting the progress of the | 
carbonic acid and the comparative redintegration of 





the original carbonate of lime. Captain Smith | 


remarks (p. 173) “ It would be difficult to credit, 
did we not see it, how great an obstacle a smoothness 
of surfuee presents to the penetration of the carbonic 
acid.” 

Leon Battista Alberti?’ copies Vitruvius in many 
points : he observes generally that the more coats a | 
wall receives the better the surface may be polished, 
and the longer it will last, and speaks of ancient 
examples in which there were nine successive coats, 
He alludes more directly to the practice of his own 
time when he says that no stucco should be com- | 
posed of less than three coats :* these he afterwards 
describes, “The first rough coat,” he observes, 
“should be composed of pit sand and pounded bricks; 
the pieces of brick should not be broken too small. 
For the second coat river sand is best adapted, and 
is less apt to crack ; this second coat also should be 
somewhat rough, because nothing that is applied to 
asmooth surface will adhere to it. The last coat 
should be as white as marble, in fact pounded white 
marble should be used instead of sand. This coat 


need not be thicker than half a finger’s breadth, | 


some make it no thicker than the sole of a shoe. In 
many places,” he proceeds, * we find nails fastened 
in the wall to keep on the coats of plaster, and time 
has shown that they had better be of bronze than of 
iron, Instead of nails, I much approve the practice 
of inserting thin pieces of flint, projecting edgewise 


from the joints of the stone ; these should be driven | 


in with a wooden mallet.” Various directions follow, 
partly derived from Vitruvius, partly from his own 


experience. Speaking of colours that are fit and | 


unfit for fresco, his expressions are at once in ac- 
cordance with an ancient authority,” and with mo- 
dem practice ; in this as in other instances Leon 





27) Ib. c. 3. 
28) De Re Fdificatoria, 1. 6, c. 9. 
29) He is still so far true to the Vitruvian rules, that he 


speaks of each layer in the plural, as if the number of coats | 


was indefinite. His Italian translator (Cosimo Bartoli, 1550,) 
reduces these half classical directions to the practice of the 
day, and gives the Florentine technical terms for the general 
expressions of Alberti; the rinzaffuto rough-coat, the arri- 
cialo sand-coat, and the intonaco (tunica) fine plaster. 

3) Pliny (L 35, c. 7) observes that certain colours, which 
he enumerates, are unfit for fresco (udo), but may be em- 
ployed on a dry ground of gypsum (cretulam). So elsewhere 
(|. 33, ¢. 13) speaking of an artificial blue, he states that it 
Would not stand on lime, *‘ usus in creta, calcis impatiens.” 
Andrea Pozzo observes that all colours may be used on a 
ground of gypsum; the word creta or its diminutive is pro- 
bably to be understood here to mean gypsum; the similar 
Italian word is often employed in this sense. Sir Humphry 
Davy observes, *‘the ancients were not acquainted with 
the distinction between aluminous and calcareous earths, 
and ‘ ereta’ was a term applied to every white fine earthy 
powder.” (Philosophical Transactions for 1815, p. 112, note.) 

@ precise meaning of creta is, however, here less impor- 
tant; the above passages of Pliny, together with that before 
quoted from Vitruvius, are sufficient to establish the fact 

t the ancients painted on moist lime. The analysis of 
some antique paintings by Sir H. Davy, confirms this. 





Battista Alberti appears as the connecting link be- 
tween ancient and revived art. He speaks of the 
“newly-invented art of painting with linseed oil,” as 
calculated to last for ever on walls, provided they 
are perfectly free from damp; on this subject he 
could of course have no experience. He concludes 
by observing that he had seen even fresh lime painted 
with colours prepared from vitrified substances, Cen- 
nini,?! who has recorded the old Florentine methods, 
states that “both the lime and the sand should be 
well sifted. If the lime is what is called a rich lime, 
and has been recently slaked, there should be two 
parts of sand to one of lime.*? On being slaked it 
should be well mixed and stirred, and a quantity 
should be made, sufficient to last for 15 or 20 days. 
It should then be suffered to remain for some days, 
in order to render it less caustic, for if too caustic, 
the intonaco® will blister.” The mortar composed as 
above serves for the first coat, the surface of which is 
to be left somewhat rough ; the application of the 
thinner coat or painting-ground is afterwards de- 


| scribed, and the lime for this purpose is recommended 


to be well stirred and manipulated, “till it appears 
like ointment.” The practice of painting, described 
by Cennini, is less important, but the allusion to 
glazing in fresco is worth consulting.» The mode of 
preparing lime for the white to be used in painting, 
called “ bianco sangiovanni,” is precisely the same as 
that practised by modern fresco-painters, and is thus 
described by Cennini.** “Take very white slaked 


| lime reduced to a fine powder; place it in a large 


tub, and mix well with water, pouring off the water 
as the lime settles, and adding fresh for eight days. 
The lime, divided into small cakes, is then placed to 
dry in the sun on the house-top, and the longer these 
cakes are left the whiter they become. To shorten 
the process, the cakes may be moistened again with 
water and well ground, and then again dried; this 
operation, once or twice repeated, renders the lime 
perfectly white.” Cennini adds, * without this finely- 


| ground white, flesh-tints, and other mixed tones that | 


may be required, cannot be executed in fresco.” 
Armenini® describes some varieties of this process 

as follows:—*“ Take the whitest lime, such as is com- 

monly found in Genoa, Milan, or Ravenna ; this is 


| to be well washed (purgata) before it is used ; the 


painters prepare it in various ways; some, in order 
to render the lime less caustic, boil a certain quan- 
tity well on the fire, always skimming the froth ; it 
is then suffered to cool and settle in the open air; 
the water is poured off, and the lime is put on new 
sun-baked bricks [which absorb the moisture] ; and 
the lighter the lime the purer it is. Others bury the 
lime in the earth, after having thus washed it, and 
keep it in this state many years before they use it ; 
others expose it, while undergoing the same prepara- 
tion, on the roofs of houses. Some mix it in equal 
proportions with marble dust. But it has been found 
that if the lime is exposed to the air in a large vessel, 
and water that has been boiledis poured onit, the whole 
being stirred, and if the next day it is spread in the 
sun, it will be sufficiently purified, and may be used 
for painting the following day, but not for flesh-tints, 
for these might undergo some change at the edges (of 
the successive patches of plaster).” 7 





31) Trattato della Pittura, date of the MS., 1437. First 
published Rome, 1821. 

32) This is the general proportion mentioned by the an- 
cient writers, (Cato, Vitruvius, Pliny, and Palladius,) and 
appears to be now commonly in use. According to some 


modern authorities, the proportion of sand (for general | 


purposes) may be very much increased with advantage; see 
Higgins, ‘‘ Experiments and observations made with the 
view of improving the art of composing calcareous cements, 
&c., London, 1780,” p. 51. But Vieat, by a series of accu- 
rate experiments, ascertained that ‘‘ the resistance of mor- 
tars made from very rich limes slaked by the ordinary pro- 
cess, increases from 50 to 240 parts of sand to 100 of lime in 
stiff paste, and beyond that decreases indefinitely.” (Ré- 
sumé sur les Mortiers et Ciments Caleaires, p. 51.) Thus 
two parts and half of sand to one of rich lime are already 
beyond the due proportion. 

33) Cennini mentions two coats only, and applies the term 
intonaco to both. ; : 

34) Ib. p. 62. Compare Merimée, De la Peinture a l'Huile, 
p. 312. (Translated by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor). 

35) Ib. p. 47. 


36) De’ Veri Precetti della Pittura. Ravenna, 1587, 1. 2, | 


c.7. The details given by Armenini on the preparation of 
the cartoon (ib. c. 6), and on the practice of fresco, are the 
more valuable as they were derived from his own observa- 
tions of the methods employed by the best masters. 

37) Director Cornelius, in addition to his opinions already 
given on this subject, thus expresses himself in answer to 
some further inquiries: —* All lime used for the first and 





Speaking of retouching, Armenini observes,* “in 
frescos which are not exposed to the weather, it is 
possible to give the requisite completeness by going 
over the work when dry.” ‘The shadows, he adds, 
may be finished and deepened, “ by hatching, as in 
a drawing, with black and lake, in water-colours, 
using a brush of marten-hair, not too small. In 
diluting the colours, some use gum, some thin size, 
some tempera (white and yolk of egg). He admits 
that in the course of time such retouchings fade. 

The descriptions of Vasari‘? and Borghini*' are 
more concise. It might be inferred that a mixture 
of a certain quantity of sand with the lime must re- 
duce the whiteness of the latter to a middle tint, but 
Borghini alone takes notice of this circumstance; he 
even assumes that a slight tint of black is added to 
the plaster, perhaps when the sand was of too warm 
a colour. From the description of Leon Battista 
Alberti, it appears that the last coat was white, and 
the mixture of lime and marble-dust, mentioned by 
Armenini, seems to show that the same practice was 
sometimes followed in the 16th century. Armenini 
speaks also of another practice which agrees with 
the appearance which some of the older frescos pre- 
sent ; he says that some painters were in the habit 
of covering the wall with a coat or two of white 
(wash) immediately before beginning, in order to give 
more brilliancy to the superadded colours. He dis- 
approves of the practice, as tending to injure the 
effect of the shadows, but the practice itself shows 
that in this case the intonaco was not in the first in- 
stance white.*? 

Andrea Pozzo, the author of the original of the 
Jesuit’s Perspective, and the painter of the celebrated 
ceiling of S. Ignazio in Rome, and other works of 
the kind, added a short treatise on Fresco to his 
great work on Perspective. The subject is treated 
under the following heads :—1. The construction of 





the scaffolding. 2. The application of the rough-cast 
| (arricciare) : on this he observes, that the painter 
should never begin to work where the rough-cast 
has been recently laid on, especially if in interiors, 
on account of the moist exhalations and the smell of 
the lime, both of which are hurtful. 3. The appli- 
cation of the intonaco, This is to be done when the 
wall is thoroughly dry ; it is then well moistened as 
before described before the intonaco is laid on. “ The 
lime used for this purpose should have been slaked 
a year or six months before, and is mixed with well- 
washed river sand of moderate fineness. In Rome, 
the painters use pozzolana, but as this is of unequal 
grain, it is difficult to levigate mortar composed of 
it, and it is impossible to stir it again after some 
hours ; this being sometimes necessary. An expert 
and active mason should be selected to spread the 
intonaco equally, and to leave the painter time 
enough for his work within the day. 4. Roughening 
the surface (granire). The intonaco being equally 
spread, it will be well slightly to rub up with a brush 
the minute grains of sand, as the colours adhere 
better to a somewhat rough surface. This operation 
isessential in great works that are to be seen at a 
distance ; it is also useful in a certain degree in near 
works, but it will be advisable in the latter case to 
| spread a sheet of paper over the work at last, and 
| with the trowel slightly to press the surface ; the too 


second coats on the wall should be old, having been pre- 
served in pits. That lime only is boiled which is used as a 
pigment.” 

38) Ib. ec. 10. 

39) This is explained in 1. 2, ec. 8 (on Tempera). ‘ The 
colours are commonly mixed with thin size, and also with 
tempera, except the blues, which would become green, 
owing to the yellowness of the egg medium.” It appears 
from Cennini (ib. p. 70), that the yolk of egg was used with 
the white, and even alone; the white alone was sure to 
crack. Armenini further observes, ‘* the Flemish artists use 
size alone, because tempera has the e‘ect of darkening 
the colours.” The vehicles of gum, size, vinegar, and white 
or yolk of egg used by the moderns for tempera (or for re- 
touching frescos), were all employed by the ancients. See 
Pliny, 1. 35, ¢. 6. 
| 40) Introduzione, c. 19. . ; 4, 
| 41) I Riposo, Firenze, 1584. Republished Milan, 1807. 

Vol. L, p. 198. ee : 
| 42) Compare with the extracts from Palomino in this 

aper. 
. 43) At the end of the first edition, 1693—1700. The first 
section, on the construction of the scaffolding, consists only 
of a general recommendation to attend to safety, but the 
work on Perspective contains some interesting descriptions 
of his mechanical contrivances in the execution of the exten- 
sive works in which he was engaged. 

44) It is evident, however, that, to avoid these evils,a 
month or two would be sufficient. 
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prominent particles of sand will then sink in and | 
disappear. 5. Drawing. Every one knows that 
before beginning to paint it is necessary to preparea | 
drawing and well-studied coloured sketch, both of | 
which are to be kept at hand in painting the fresco, 
80 as not to have any other thought than that of the 
execution. There should also be a cartoon, of the 
size of the intended work ; this may be placed in the 
situation in order to judge of the effect at a distance, 
and to make such corrections as appear necessary.” 
6. Enlarging and transferring by squares. Such 
methods are recommended for curved and irregular 
portions of architecture where it may be difficult to 
trace from drawings. According to some passages in 
Cennini and Armenini, this seems to have been the 
practice with the early Florentines even on level 
walls; in this mode the squares were first marked on 
the rough dry mortar and repeated, (the extremities 
of the lines being visible on the infonaco). In this 
process time was lost, and the outline was less cor- 
rect. 7. Tracing on the wall. Either with an iron 
point or by pouncing a pricked outline as before 
described. 8. The Palette. ‘* Before beginning to 





paint, the colours are to be prepared as well as the | 


intermediate tints, such at least as are waited for one 
figure ; indeed, if a mass of architecture is to be 
painted, it will be necessary to prepare a key-tint for 
the whole work, otherwise it will be found difficult in 
repeated operations (after the tints have changed in 
drying) to match the colour. Other methods, how- 
ever necessary, need not be described, as they are 
common to oil-painting.” 9. Painting. The general 
observations are the same as those before given; the 


author suggests that a small (tin) vessel for water | 


may be attached to the palette ; he recommends not 
beginning to paint till the intonaco will barely receive 
the impression of the finger, otherwise the whole work 
will be weak, and could only serve for a first painting. 
10. Painting more solidly (impastare e caricare). 


“This is peculiar to fresco that the first colours | 


which touch the lime immediately lose their force. 
It is therefore necessary to go over the work again 
with a greater body of colour, taking care never to 
leave the portion allotted for the day till it is quite 





finished, because all retouching after a certain time 
will deform the work: it would be better even to 
wait till the wall is quite dry, and then retouch.” 
11. Retouching. The author admits that it is better 
not to retouch, but adds that as the lime always 
undergoes some slight change, particularly in the 
shadows, it is sometimes unavoidable ; he observes, 
that such retouchings are useless in the open air, as 
the rain washes them away. 12. Softening. He 
recommends the use of soft, long brushes, not too | 
moist, and states that the finger may be used some- | 
times with effect in heads when the lime begins to 
grow hard. He alludes to other methods for the 
gradation of light in glories, &c. 13. Excision and 
entire repainting. The possibility of such corrections, 
and the mode of making them have been already 
alluded to. “ In interiors, alterations may be made 
merely by repainting on the dry surface, provided such 
alterations are required for distant figures.” 14. 
Colouring. General observations on colours fit for | 
fresco. 15. White. Lime kept a year or six months | 
is to be thinned in water, and passed through a hair- 
sieve into a large vessel ; the water is poured off as 
soon as the lime has settled: thus prepared, it is fit 
for painting. A list of colours follows differing but 
little from that given by the older writers, and also 
by Prof. Hess, Director Cornelius, and Mr. Andrew 
Wilson. The following is Pozzo’s method of prepar- 
ing vermilion for fresco. © This colour is altogether 
hostile to lime, particularly when exposed to the 
external air, but I have often used it for draperies in 
paintings executed in interiors, having first prepared it 
as follows :—Take pure vermilion in powder, and hav- 
ing placed it in an earthenware vase, pour on it the 
water that boils up when lime is slaked in it; the 
water, which should be as pure as it can be, is then 
poured off, and the operation is often repeated. In 
this manner the vermilion is penetrated with the 
quality of the lime, and always retains it.” Cennini 
and Armenini, on the other hand, distinctly say that 
vermilion will not stand in fresco. 

Palomino,* in his first general account of fresco,*5 





| painting, the chalk line should disappear, the indented 





45) El Museo Pictorico y Escala optica, second edition, | 
Madrid, 1795. The first is dated 1715-24, 
46) Ib, Vol. I. p. 51. 





gives a list of the principal works in that method 
executed by the Spanish masters in Madrid, Cordova, 
and Seville. His description of the method itself” 
is fuller than those hitherto referred to in this paper; 
but, to avoid unnecessary repetition, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote his directions where they differ from 
those already given. ‘The lime should, he says, be 
prepared if possible four or six months before it is 
used. Then, after having been passed through a 
hair-sieve, it is mixed with sand, quite free trom 
clay, sifted in like manner ; his directions for doing 
this are minute. The quantities are to be equal, this 
he had found from his own experience to be the best 
proportion, especially if the lime is rather fresh, but 
if not, the plaster may be composed of three parts of 
lime to two of sand. This stucco is to be kept ina 
large tub, in which it may be conveniently stirred ; it 
is to be kept quite moist, and remains covered with 
water. If the work to be executed is extensive, it 
will be well to prepare more than one tub; thus 
while the first is being used, the additional provision 
may become duly tempered. In this state it is to be 
stirred and beaten daily, taking care to remove the 
pellicle which remains on the surface of the water ; 
thus prepared, it hecomes perfectly mild and of the 
consistence of lard,** it no longer injures the colours, 
nor, in passing from the wet to the dry state is it lia- 
ble to those changes which sometimes disappoint the 
most expert. “ Three things are essential in the 
rough-cast before applying this intonaco; first, that 
it should be perfectly dry, otherwise saltpetre will 
appear ; next, that it should be generally level though 
rough, for if not the intonaco will be unequally thick, 
and will crack where it is thickest; thirdly, that it 
should be well wetted before applying the intonaco.” 
The author even recommends wetting the portion to 
be painted the evening before, especially in summer. 
“The intonaco should be about the thickness of a 
dollar.? After it is well spread, the assistant is to go 
over it with a roll of soft wet linen, to get rid of the 


/ extreme smoothness, to remove the traces of the 


trowel, and slightly to stir the sand. The surface is 
next to be lightly passed over with a handkerchief to 
remove the particles of sand which are on the sur- 
face, and which, in painting ceilings,” the author 
observes, “ might get into the eyes. Care must be 
taken in tracing the first portion of the composition, 
to fix the paper precisely in the right place, because 
the subsequent lines depend on the first; for this 
purpose, the whole drawing had better be first fitted 
to the space before it is cut up for the convenience 
of tracing.” The drawing—in this instance a pricked 





outline—is pounced with a bag of pounded charcoal ; | 
the edge of the portion first applied should also be | 
pounced as a guide where to cut off the superfluous 
intonaco; it is, however, cut away not close to the 

line so marked, but about two fingers’ breadth from 
it, to avoid cracks and to ensure the completion of 
the portion traced to the very edge: (the remainder 
of the superfluous in/onaco is not to be scraped away 
till the day’s work is done.) The dotted outline left 
by the pouncing is then to be gone over with black 
chalk, which willat once leave a dark line, and at the | 
same time slightly indent the surface ; so that if, in 


| 


one will still serve as a guide. In describing this 
method, the author alludes to the old method of 
tracing with a wooden point, and alludes to frescos 
thus drawn in the Palace del Pardo. He speaks of | 
the finished cartoons of Michael Angelo, Raphael, the | 
Carracci, and others, but observes (and here the de- | 
gencracy of his age appears), that since their time 
artists had become impatient of so much toil, having | 
found that their enthusiasm evaporated before the | 
period arrived for the execution of the painting. 

The surface is now to be again lightly wiped with 
a handkerchief to remove the charcoal that might 
remain ; it is then to be sprinkled with water with a 
plasterer’s large brush; this and a vessel of clean 
water are to be kept at hand, as the same operation 
may require to be often repeated, especially in sum- 
mer. Another brush and a separate vessel of water 
should be kept for washing out any work which may 





47) Vol. 2, p. 143. 

48) The author here appears to allude to the lime only, 
but he is speaking of a mixture of lime and sand. 

49) The particular coin mentioned is the ‘ real de a ocho.” 

50) There were frescos in this palace by Vicencio and 


| Salamanca, and Grenada. 





Bartolomé Carducho and Eugenio Cajes. 





require to be effaced ; the water in this second yen 
becomes gradually tinged with lime, and can 
serve for sprinkling the work as it would leaye ry 
spots. In frosty weather it is necessary to k . 
these vessels on the fire, and the assistant should w 
warm water in first preparing the wall, Jr» th 
author continues, “owing to extreme cold, the ae 
face of the intonaco freezes, the effect is worse than 
rapid drying, for no absorption takes place, and th 
colours afterwards crumble off like ashes, as | te 
myself experienced.*' If, therefore, the use d 
warm water is not sufficient to prevent such effect 
it will be better to wait for milder weather.” The 
list of colours does not materially differ from those 
already given, but the qualities and changes of th. 
various pigments in fresco and the best modes of 
employing them are minutely described. Vermilio, 
the author says, will stand if passed over terra Tossa, 
The preparation of the lime for mixing with th 
colours is the same as that already mentioned ; th: 
composition of the principal tints and their prepara. 
tion immediately before employing them, are ¢. 
scribed.5? A close silk sieve is recommended jg 
preparing the white for the palette. If the lime be 
too fresh its causticity may be reduced by mixing 
finely-ground marble dust with it. A large palette of 
well-prepared canvas is proposed on account of jts 
lightness ; the palette is cleaned from time to time 
with a sponge. In the execution, the back ground and 
more distant portions of the work allotted for the 
day are to be put in first ; the observations on thes 
practical details are copious and useful; the tints 
may be softened, if desired, so as to equal the union 
of oil-painting by means of a moderately moistened 
brush. 

For retouching, the author recommends goat's 
milk or common milk thinned with water, and men. 
tions some coloursthat may beemployed :° Luca Gior. 
dano, he adds, retouched with white of egg. It ap. 
pears from the author’s experience (and this is con. 
firmed by modern practice), that retouchings are 
most necessary at the junctions of the successive 
patches of the intonaco. 

The author remarks that the old masters went 
over the infonaco with a general tint of white and 
terra rossa before they began to paint, to render the 
surface more even; the operation, before described, of 
pressing and smoothing the surface by means of 
paper was, he states, practised by them at last, when 
the day’s work was quite completed. He concludes 
with some observations on cupola-painting and on 
the construction of scaffoldings. 

From the report of Cavaliere Agricola®' on Ra- 
phael’s frescos in the Vatican, it appears that the 
effect of those paintings was originally much height- 
ened by retouching, some of which have faded, 
Thus in the architecture of the * School of Athens,” 
the masses of light and dark only were put in in 
fresco, but the minuter forms and mouldings were 
added in water-colours when the fresco was dry: a 
similar double operation is observable in white 
draperies.>5 In some instances even coloured re 
touchings are apparent ; these are introduced in the 
mode described by Armenini, not in masses, but by 
means of hatching (employing lines as in shading a 
drawing); one of the cardinals in the subject of the 
“ Attila” is thus finished. Such retouchings appear 
to be distinct from those added by Carlo Maratti. 


C. L, Eastiake, Secretary. 





51) The principal frescos of Palomino, are at Valencia, 
He died at an advanced age in 
1726. 

52) For some of these details the author refers to a pre- 
vious chapter (Vol. 2, p. 110), on the practice of tempera 
painting. . 

53) Some blues are best added when the wallis dry; thus 
it is related that when the Pope compelled Michael Angelo 
to remove the scaffulding from the Cappella Sistina, the re- 
touching of ultra-marine had not been added. Sec Condivi, 
Vita di Michelangelo. 

54) Already referred to, page 768. 

55) These methods appear to have been the remains of 
the early Florentine practice. Cennini says, ‘* Everything 
which is executed in fresco requires to be finished and te- 
touched when dry in tempera.” (Ib. p. 74, and note.) The 
frescos of the early Italian painters were in fact half tem- 
pera-paintings. Merimée (De la Peinture a l’Huile, p. 310) 
appears to be in error in supposing that Cennini directs cer 
tain colours to be mixed with tempera when used on the 
wet lime. The Italian artist, no doubt, alluded to the 
second operation. 
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og THE UNANSWERED. 

0 send them soon and surely back, 
The long-expected lines ! 

That come as to the desert track 
The dew for which it pines: 

For many a messenger hath left 
The ark of Hope and Love, 

Which to its weary watcher proved 
The raven, not the dove. 


There was a maid who sought our shore 
When skies were bright and blue ; 

But still her brow a shadow wore, 
And why we never knew: 

For none had heard the stranger's tale, 
Or learned her country’s name ; 

But we knew her cheek grew early pale 
For that which never came. 


Perchance her love was far away, 
And Ocean rolled between 

Her steps and home,—in memory 
The spot for ever green : 

For still her glance fell sadly cold 
Upon our sky or plain, 

With a dreamy light that ever told 
Of yearnings long and vain. 


And time to others tidings brought 
From many a distant shore, 
But in her loneliness forgot 
The wanderer hoped no more : 
Yet as the circling seasons past 
In their bright journey on, 
That longed-for letter came at last 
It came—but she was gone ! 
Frances Brown. 





DAY'S EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON, 


Kxote, with its Park and unrivalled beech trees, 
its specimens of domestic architecture of four centu- 
ries, its genuine old presses, and beds, and “ hang- 
ings,” stools, settees, high-backed chairs, cushions, 
relvets, &c,—filling the same places they have done 
forthe last two hundred years—its five hundred pic- 
tures, four-fifths being historical portraits of the great 
and noble of our country, demand a long summer’s 
day even to glance at. Each class is an object of 
study for a week, rather than the whole for a single 
day, Yet that day is a day of rejoicing, short though 
it be, which is spent among the assemblage of inter- 
eting matters with which this old English Mansion 
is associated ; and our object is, to whet the appe- 
tite of our readers to make, ia this season of gladsome 
weather, a joyful pilgrimage to this highly interesting 
§ 


Those who would hasten hither, must regret that 
there is no railway to make the day longer for them ; 
frit is no saving of time to go forty miles by the 
South Eastern Railway, round by Tunbridge, and 
retum five miles to Sevenoaks, perhaps on foot. 
Others there are who will not demur at the necessity 
ofemploying the old-fashioned four-horse coach ; and, 
loitering at no quicker speed than eight miles an hour, 
over the ups and downs of precipitous chalk cliffs 
wetlooking miles of orchards, auburn corn-fields, and 
hop-gardens, then descending into sandy lanes, whose 
unbrageous alcoves the sun merely chequers with 
his light—making pictures which Creswick delights 
totransfer to his canvas :—then diverging into wilder- 
nesses of plantations—aptly so called—and out of 
them on to wastes of purple heather and furze and 
bneken, until you arrive at Knole Park, with its 
hills and valleys of verdant turf, intersected with 
fyeamores, and oaks, and beech trees, which have 
finished models for artists from the days of Strutt, 
tothose of Harding. 

Coaches leave the metropolis at nine in the 
moming, arriving about noon at Sevenoaks, which 
they leave at five in the afternoon ; so that little 
nore than four hours can be given to the great objec, 
0! the journey. 

The tourist will stop at the Royal Oak Inn, at the 

of the town, resting there no longer thn is 
necessary to invigorate himself for the coming 
‘citements, On the opposite side of th.e road, 
dearly facing the church—a respectable st1.ucture of 
decorated English,” well taken care “f—he de- 
wends to the Park Lodge, and, crossing a grassy 








dell, he bears slightly to the right, until he arrives in 
sight of the principal front of the mansion. 

Though the square machicolated towers and em- 
battled gateways are evidences that the possessors of 
Knole were not altogether unmindful of defence in 
early times, yet the general character of the mansion 
is peaceful-looking and domestic : it seems always to 
have been a place to live quietly in—at least since the 
date of its existing oldest portions, which are known 
to be authentic, and which were constructed some- 
where about 1457, by Archbishop Bourchier. The 
spot was inhabited by one of the Maresclials, as early 
as the time of John, and the manor anil its appurte- 
nant estates afterwards descended to the Bigods, but 


| no remnants of the building in their time, if there 


are any,can be pointed out with any certainty. But 
the architectural antiquary may trace the ages of 
various parts of the structure, from the time of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier (Henry VI.), until about 1603 ; 
since which last period, happily, few alterations have 
taken place. The Inigo Jones’,and Wrens, and Kents, 
with their contemptuous ignorance of all English 
architecture, which they nicknamed“ crinkle crankle,” 
by some strange good fortune, do not seem to have 
been aware of the existence of this house. They 
have left upon it no marks of the fac’. The princi- 
pal fagade is conjectured to have been erected by 
Archbishop Moreton, between the years 1486 and 
1500. Like most parts of the structure, it is of 
stone. It isa low range of two stories, of five win- 
dows, on both sides of the Central Tower, besides an 
attic story, each window having its own gable. Be- 
neath the tower portal, we enter the first court—a 
very picturesque quadrangle. On the right hand of 
the centre pathway, is a cast of the Gladiator repel- 
lens ; on the left, one of Venus rising frona the bath. 
We pass from this court, to a second quadrangle, 
under a gateway, with a fine oriel window, which 
appears to have been an introduction subsequent to 
the building of the tower—probably the work of 
Archbishop Bourchier, whose cognizarice may still 
be seen in the window. Throughout th’s court, there 
is much to detain the curious in architecture, as it is 
clear that this part has undergone raany alterations 
since its first erection ; we cannot syause to examine 
them, but must pass into the interior. 

Huge hall, long galleries, spaciow, chambers joined 

By no quite lawful marriage, of te arts 

Might shock a connoisseur; but when combined 

Form a whole, which irregulay in parts, 

Yet leaves a grand impressior, on the mind. 


First comes the hall, a yell proportioned apart- 
ment, about seventy-five feet in length, twenty-seven 
feet in breadth, and. twenty-seven feet in height. It 
has its music gallery, its dais, or raised end, for the 
most honourable guests, and a fine pair of “ dogs,” 
decorated with the arms of Henry VIIT., and the ini- 
tials of himseif and Anna Boleyn, H. A., brought 
from Hever Castle, hier father’s residence, stand in 
the fire-place, which, being at the side of the hall, is 
an evidence that the age of this apartment cannot be 
earlier than the tim2of Elizabeth, unless the chimney 
should be a moder? addition, and the ancient l’ouvre 
removed—pointsv-e are unable now to determine. An 
ancient oak tabl: remains in the hall, having been 
used for the ole. game of shuffleboard—a popular 
game with high. and low in Charles the First's time. 
A shovel-bor.i was found among Charles's effects at 
Ludlow. 

There are some full-length family portraits 
here, an¢,* A. Boar Hunt,’ by F. de Vos; but by far 
the bes picture, is Rubens’ coarse but powerful 
paintirsg of ‘ Silenus and Bacchanals.’ The flakes of 
fat seem actually hanging from the God's sides, and 
to be palpable to the touch. A fine Grecian statue, 
the, size of life, stands at the end of the hall, which 
the third Duke of Dorset brought from Italy. Here, 
‘t is called Demosthenes, but the cast of it in the 
Royal Academy, is named Pythagoras, 

The staircase, which leads from the hall to the 
galleries and apartments above, is a curious relic of 
Elizabetlian decoration, when classical outlines were 
struggling with Gothic details, and forming an union, 
unholy, yet highly characteristic of an age which 
was cast ing off its associations with the Church, and 
aiming {0 substitute a sort of classical Epicureanism 
in their stead. It is, however, something more gen- 
uine and truthful, though less ostentatious, than Ver- 
rio’s staircases of a later age. 





The stranger is now conducted into a long narrow 
low gallery, called “The Brown Gallery,’’ the pic- 
turesque effect of which, with its oaken panels and 
flooring, ancient furniture, and long lines of portraits, 
is somewhat injured by the cold white of the ceiling. 
The oaken fret-work which divides its elliptical form 
into compartments, makes the contrast so much the 
stronger. A slight tinge of almost any colour would 
improve it. * 

A catalogue of the pictures at Knole may be 
bought for a shilling, of the porter at the lodge, as 
well as a more ample guide-book for four shillings and 
sixpence. There is, therefore, the less necessity for 
us to enter into very minute details, and though in 
proceeding through the rooms we shall make some 
specification of what comes before us, we shall speak 
rather of general, than particular impressions. 

Wemay say,at once, that by far the most interesting 
feature of Knole House is, the preservation of most of 
the rooms, if not in their original state, at least in one 
which has undergone but little change for the last two 
centuries. One hour's walk through these apart. 
ments, with their tapestry and * verdours,” 

Arras of riche arraye 

Fresh as flowres in Maye, 
their marquetrie, quaintly carved tables, and stools 
with hard sittings, with soft velvet cushions, and 
downy pillows, and embroidered bedding, each onea 
picture itself, conveys a more vivid and correct im- 
pression of the domestic manners of our ancestors, 
than any number of pages of written description. What 
an air of permanence everything has !—made not for 
its own time, but to outlast any chair or table manu. 
factured two hundred years afterwards. Probably, 
there is no other old mansion in England, save Had- 
don Hall, which possesses so remarkable a display of 
ancient furniture. There is certainly none within an 
equal distance of the metropolis. 

The collection of paintings at Knole, is surpassed 
by many others; that of Cobham Hall, the seat of 
the Earl of Darnley, in the same neighbourhood, for 
example, of which we hope to give some account. 
The reader will be enabled to make some estimate of 
its general character and merits, when we have cur- 
sorily examined the contents of each room, beginning 
with the Brown Gallery. 

The majority of the historical portraits in this 
gallery are not original pictures, but good copies, 
made to an uniform size and shape. Portraits of 
Wickliffe, Cromwell, Cranmer, (very unlike the 
usual representations of him, Sir Thomas More, 
Cardinal Wolsey (as usual, a profile), Lord Burleigh, 
Queen Elizabeth (no shadows in face, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s command), Earl of Leicester, Sir Francis 
Drake, Jane Seymour, Erasmus, Martin Luther, 
Milton, Anne Boleyn, are among them. There is a 
Queen Katherine, by Holbein, and some other early 
portraits on panels, not unworthy of his finished hand 
pains-taking pencil, which are not named. A good 
and highly finished portrait ofthe celebrated evergreen 
Ninon de I’Enclos is here, who conquered, at fifty- 
seven, the Marquis de Sevigné, at seventy the Baron 
de Bernier, at eighty the Abbé Gedoyn. She was 
sixty when her son, the Chevalier de Villers discov- 
ered he was in love with his own mother, and threw 
himself on his sword. 

There is nothing very remarkable in any of the 
pictures in the two next rooms, known as “ Lady 
Betty Germaine’s Bed Chamber and Dressing-room.” 
The antique oak bedstead, with its embroidered 
counterpanes, and the carved stools will, however, not 
be passed unnoticed. ae 

The whole of the furniture of the adjoining room 
called the “Spangled Bed-room,” is said to have 
been given to Lionel, Earl of Middlesex, by James 
the First. In the dressing-room, there is a ‘Miser.’ 
by Quentin Matsys, and some copies, besides some 
misnamed pictures, such as a ‘ Lady Stafford,’ by 
Albano! More copies after Titian, &c, hang around 
the walls of the “ Billiard-room,” which also contains 
Vandyke’s fine portraits of Sir Kenelm Digby and of 
Du Bourg (Henricus Liberti ?) organist of Antwerp. 

Some excellent portraits by Vandyke, Sir Antonio 
More, and Mytens, adorn the “ Leicester Gallery, 
which still contains its damasked and velvetted stools, 
and old matting. The ancestor of the present posses- 
sors of Knole with this legend inscribed —* Her- 
brandus de Sackville, prepotens Normannus, intravit 

Angliam cum Gulielmo Conquestore anno Domini 
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MLXVI.” is pourtrayed in the window, which also 
commands a fine view of the Park and its variegated 
foliage, which the visitor should not miss. 

The “ Venetian Dressing Room” is rich in Rey- 
nolds’s female portraits. Here are three actresses, 
Peg Woffington, Madame Baccelli, the ballet dancer, 
and Signora Schielleni, an opera singer. No eyes 
ever rested on a more lovely picture than that of 
Schielleni. Here too is Reynolds's portrait of Miss 
Oxford, George the Third’s fair Quakeress and 
‘Lass of Richmond Hill.’ A farm yard is one of 
Honderkooters marvellous representations of poultry. 
You are disappointed at not hearing the cocks crow 
and the ducks quack, so wonderfully life-like are 
they in all other respects. 

Among the curiosities shown in the three next 
apartments called the * Organ Room,” the * Chapel 
Room” and the “Chapel,” we can only pause to 
remark the tapestries of the second, and a group of 
carved figures given by Mary Queen of Scots to the 
Earl of Dorset. 

The architectural features of the “ Ball-room’? are 
rich and characteristic, but their effect is partly de- 
stroyed by the modern white paint, and by large full- 
length modern portraits hung against small panels, 
richly carved with minute ornaments. No one can 
take any liberties with ancient decorations without 
injury to them, such is their consistency ; and few 
things are more objectionable than carved panelling 
covered with white paint. Most of the portraits in 
this room are excellent pictures. Reynolds's Third 
Duke of Dorset, Vandyke’s Fourth Earl, Gains- 
borough's Lord George Sackville, and two good 
Knellers, 

3ut most of the choicest pictures as works of Art 


are hung in the next room, the * Crimson Drawing. | 


room.” ‘There is a fine specimen in good state of 
Raffuelle’s Master, Pietro Perugino,—a Modonna, 
Infant and St. Jerome, a far superior work to thet jn 
our National Gallery. Theold masters Garralo and 
Mazzolino da Ferrara are not unworth, yy represented 
by two small pictures. ‘Tintoret, hag one of his rich- 
toned Venetian portraits, and Ludovico Caracci a 
capital picture of ©A Ysead Christ.” One of Titian’s 
early pictures, highly finished and exquisite in co- 
lour,a smal! + Vfoly Family,” is a valuable specimen 
of tha’, master. Teniers’ * Angel liberating St. Peter,’ 
hetter known as the ‘ Guard Room,’ is charming for 
it execution and finish, though mean in conception, 
for it is at best but a group of fighting men and their 
arms about them. But the most popular pictures 
here, so we judge from the interest which our Cice- 
rone took in them, are Sir Joshua’s * Ugolino ;’ his 
* Robinetta;’ the ‘Fortune Teller,’ and the * Chi- 
nese Youth ;’ the three first at least being well known 
through the prints of them. 

We pass on to the “Cartoon Gallery,” so named 
as holding six early copies in oil of Ratfaelle’s Car- 
toons, made by Daniel Mytens. Speaking from 
recollection, they strike us (though too full toned in 
colour) as preserving the general sentiment and ex- 
pression far more faithfully than Sir James Thorn- 
hill’s copies in the Royal Academy. The whole 
appearance of this gallery, which retains the ancient 
colouring on its walls and panels, would be har- 
monious, but for the colourless ceiling, which is cold 
and out of place. 

Before we descend into the “ Dining Parlour,” we 
may insert the account which the guide book gives 
of King James’s bed-room.—* The walls are lined 
with tapestry, in good preservation, on which is re- 
presented the story of Nebuchadnessar. The State 
bed, which cost £8,000, is also very perfect con- 
sidering its age; this apartment with its furniture 
having been prepared for the reception of James I. 
The bedstead is profusely ornamented with a canopy- 
top, and the furniture (which begins to show symp- 
toms of not lasting for ever) is of gold and silver. 
About the room are several chairs and stools covered, 
to correspond with the furniture of the bed: also a 
handsome couch, carved and gilt, with purple velvet 
cushions and pillow, embroidered with gold and sil- 
ver, and a carved chair,.cane backed, with damask 
cushions. ‘The tables are of chased silver. The ex- 
pense of the entire fittings of the room is stated at 
£20,000. On the dressing-table, stands a complete 
toilet-service of silver, of excellent workmanship, 
which was purchased by the first Duke of Dorset in 
1743, at a sale of the effects of the Countess of 


Northampton. 
there is a profusion of silver in this apartment, mas- 
sive arms, flower- pots, sconces, filligree baskets, cen- 
sers, &c.” ) 

The walls of the “ Dining Parlour,” which is the 
last of the Public rooms, are almost filled wholly 
with the partraits of Artists of the pen or the pencil, 
most of whom, it was the pleasure of Charles the 
Sixth Earl of Dorset, 

** Dorset the grace of Courts, the Muses’ pride, 
to assemble around him in this very room. Among 
them are Pupe, Prior, Butler, Wycherly, Addison, 
Durfey, Kill grew, Congreve, Dryden, all of whom, 
according to tive fashion of the time, courted his pa- 
tronage and repaid it with flattery. It was when 
such a party wits assembled at Knole that it was 
proposed each person should write an impromptu, 
Dryden being chasen as judge. The Earl himself 
wrote “ I promise to pay Mr. John Dryden or order 
five hundreds on demand. Dorset.’ There was a 
general admissoa of the superiority of the Eazl's, 
and Dryden could certainly do no less than say on 
another occasi¢3, when instancing the literary heroes 
of our country., * I would instance your Lordship in 
satire, and S‘uv.kspeare in tragedy !” , 

To glawe only at what we have thus briefly 
noticed wiil {ill up three good hours, and leave but a 
short tine for the visitor to acquaint himself with the 
beauties, of the grounds, and the full extent of the 
mansi¢.n which occupies above three acres of space. 
| If pozsible:, the visitor should not fail to walk to the 
| south-west point of the Park, for the sake of a pan- 

oram'e yew, full of the loveliest pictorial beauty and 
hitorical associations. Here at one view are placed 
“early the? whole Weald of Kent, and part of north 
| Sussex. th e horizon terminating on the west with the 
| Hampsi. ire coast, and on the east with the Cliffs of 
‘Dover. J the middle distance the eye may trace 
the grounds of Penshurst ; higher in the picture the 
| hastlemenio u t Eridge; more to the right, and lower 
| in the horizon, Hever Castle. The spires of Wad- 
| hurst, Rother,7Jd, and Mayfield, and the church 
Nearer still, 





| e- 
| tower of Goudh ust, are also visible. 


| the ruins of Tun “idge Castle. 

Knole House 13 liberally opened to all comers 
levery day in the Week from twelve until four. 
When its noble oce uj “nts are absent, entrance may 
be obtained as early «1s “ine, and some of the private 
rooms, not less interes timg than the public, for their 
furniture and ancient s\tate, May be seen, 


ap Vs 


OUR WEEL “LY GOSSIP. 

WE give this day, accore’ing to promise, the whole 
(with the exception of some, sho: * papers on the ee 
paration of lime, &c.) of the Appe. dices to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners on: the ine Arts. The 
question involved is one of very’ gener “1 interest, and 
the subject is thus brought fully and faitly under the 
consideration of the public. De fore the Report ap- 
peared we had prepared a notice of the m ore Impor- 
tant works which have been late), ¥ published on the 
subject of Fresco-painting—but th at we may neither 
weary nor prejudice our readers, we * shall defer offer- 
ing an opinion for the present. 

The heat of the weather, since our ,'28t publication, 
has reached points which made eve 2 gossiping a 
labour. ‘This appears to have been th © case on the 
Continent as well as with ourselves, "D Paris, the 
thermometer has stood at 94° (of Fahrer, eit) in the 
shade ; in Madrid at 104°; in Seville it .h; 8 reached 
1174°! We are writing, now, in more t ™perate 
weather; but M. Arago has made the rat hei * alarm- 
ing announcement to the Parisians, that on {“unday 
the 28th (to-morrow), the heat will be su ch, t.Wt it 
will be nearly impossible for them to breathe ! 

The decease of Dr. William Maginn , so w ll 
known in the world of literature and polit ics, is ai. 
nounced by our contemporaries, as havi 1g taken 
place at Walton-upon-Thames, in his fo ty-ninth 
year. While we record the loss of brilliant wit, ripe 
scholarship, and versatile talent; we cannot, as con- 
scientious memorialists, do otherwise than « »bserve, 
that rarely have wit, scholarship, and talent | :ss per- 
manently influenced the mind of the age durimy ; which 
they flourished. It is not that they were chie ‘ly dis- 
played in the periodicals, having, for many years, 
formed a main attraction to Blackwood’s, and subse- 








Independently of these ornaments, 
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from the spirit of party personality and Sarcast ay ding 
banter with which they were leavened, Fortunately porn 
the employment of these weapons of criticism (spar the sisi 
ingly used at all times by those who earnestly desing + we I 
the truth) is passing out of fashion ; but, were it Other. , - Ta 
wise, as fresh objects, nay, and a fresh nomenclature de to 
is demanded every five-and-twenty years, the bet “A M: 
sharpshooter of his time can hope to leave little trace ¥ ee 
behind him, or to be remembered from hour to hour far hymi 
save by incessant effort and attack. The truth ig —— 
worth considering by such as, for the sake of imme. I 7. save 
diate profit or popularity, may be disposed to give - fas 
up to party what was meant for mankind,” = orig 

The Committee of the City Lands have deter. their text 
mined on preventing the immolation of any further gre wortli 
victims to the tallest of their lions, by the introdye. orchestra 
tion of horizontal bars above the spectator’s head, in more tha 
the outer gallery of the Monument. Inthe midg of ever at V 
the horror and disgust occasioned by the recent fresh intelliger 
instance of self-destruction, at this memorable Spot, Aline 
the guardians of the Column could do no otheryise Opera,’ 
for the satisfaction of the public mind, than adopt forma 
some measure of precaution against the recurrence al. 
of such dreadful spectacles: but we do not ourselye already t 
attach much importance to the measure asa safe -por Mai 
guard of human life. If the Monument were a Cerito. 
incitement to suicide, instead of its mere instrument, and Rub 
the suppression of all access to it would be imperi. The sam 
ously demanded by such examples of its terrible MJ ginora | 
fascination ; but being only one of a thousand places tried. I 
which offer themselves to the determined suicide, MM js to be: 
the resolve to shut it up could bea wise and effeetul during 
one only in case it could at the same time close all donna ; 
the avenues to the neighbouring river, and guard the gchira. 
many other thoroughfares that lead, through thevast I mence tl 
metropolis, to voluntary graves. Six suicides, fron yith M 
the Monument, are recorded, in all its history; and, yiardot 
for every one of these, how many have taken placefl Rabini. 
from the parapet of Waterloo or Blackfriars Bridge, youncec 
in any ten years of their respective existence? [sf] ever, at 
it doubted that every one of those six victims asf this qu 
cended the steps of the column, with the deliberatelf opera, 
purpose of dying from its summit, and would have many I 





quitted life at some other outlet, if the Monument 
had not been there? We do not believe the nev 
railing will reduce the yearly list of voluntary deaths; 
but the public mind will feel relieved by the pe 
caution. 
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quently to Fraser’s Magazine ; they were ephe meral, 












The approaching Norwich Festival is, as usual, The 
foremost among the musical meetings of the yeu] merard 
Its management isa stirring one : we are sorry, how whose 
ever, to add, more stirring than judicious. The fint many } 
morning’s oratorio is to be Havdn’s ‘ Creation,’ the ff to all y 
second, Spohr’s new work, ‘ ‘The Fall of Babylou’ 9] 4 stor 
Here for a moment we must digress, to congratulate Débats 
the high and mighty Prince of Cassel, on having sg ye wil 
nalized himself in the eyes of musical Europe, by o> Mj 1828,” 
stinately withholding from his modest and excellent being ; 
kapell-meister permission to come to England and com the an 
duct his oratorio! Royal liberality to Art is happily thusac 
becoming so common, that if the Prince of Cassel be the ke 
anxious to win for himself a select reputation, he could 600,0( 
not have done better ;—especially since he may pled merar 
as his example, the Great Frederic of Prussia, wt] mome 
managed his opera by the agency of bandalier ani follow 
bayonet :—but we must come back from Berlin © H] persel: 
Norwich. On the third morning Handel's * Samson’ Jj jt shal 
is to be performed, newly arranged; an evidence OB from 1 
presumption, savouring no less strongly of “ the dark the a] 
ages” than the churlish proceeding of Him of Case], BE “ton 
just recorded. If free England pity German despo left by 
ism, musical Germany may well deride English 9] which 
dacity. The text of Milton’s * Samson Agonistes’ 8] ay 
to be fitted to the music more closely than formerly; the fi 
—and, so fur as this can be accomplished, there 
little harm. But in addition, many parts are to bere Prus 
trenched, if we mistake not, and the gaps and chasas ment 
stopped by adaptations of opera songs from the les hous 
known works of Handel. This is done on the pl whic 
of strengthening the work, and bringing to light Hi scien 
Nidden treasure. We can admit neither argument who} 
yi Mid. A great composer has his own ideas of har into: 
mo tious proportion in the sequence of his seve! the I 
mov ®ments—the succession of air to chorus—the very this: 
durat.‘on of respite between one * grand crash” aud franc 
anothe,*—which ought not to be disturbed. Such 4 S 
work isn wore complete, with every original flatness mad 
blank spa.%e, than when treated with the best care of th 






bit-by-bit a. yenders, who forget in their zeal that, after 
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—— the master was a mighty man, and that his have been collected from a letter by M. Desor, one 
ind égodding” may be better than their waking. As to | of his companions, to whom we were indebted for the 
BP Ortunately, the scheme of patching ‘Samson’ out of ‘ Rodelinda,’ | pleasant narrative of ‘A Residence on the Glaciers,’ 
ticism (spay. or‘ Alcina,’ or * Giulio Cesare,’ as the case may be, | published last year (No. 717). After describing their 
nestly desire itis, we Tepeat it, a return to the tasteless practices | tent, which he calls the Hotel des Neufchatelois, M. 
vere it other. Mor the Tates and Cibbers. The musical public now | Desor says:—* An important point in the theory of 
omenclaturs ‘ns to feel and acknowledge, that ‘ Holy, Holy,’ | glaciers is, that they advance progressively. We 
irs, the beg iet the Maras and Malibrans sing it ever so well, goes | have found that the Hotel des Neufchatelois has 


re little trace 
hour to hour, 
Phe truth i 
ke of imme, 
Sr to Ge 


far better as a love-song, with its original words, than | advanced since last September 207 feet. We even, 
js a hymn: the same with * Lord, remember David,’ by means of our instruments, ascertained that from 
_these, with, perhaps, * He layeth the beams of his the 11th of July to the 21st the advance was thirteen 
chambers,” being all of Handel's stage melodies which | feet.” M. Desor then gives an account of their ex- 
have become generally popular, when torn from | periments on the compactness of ice, and shows that 
their original position, or changed in the purpose of | the general opinion as to its impenetrability is erro- 
their text. For such opera songs by the master as| neous. M. Agassiz, he says, took a barrel filled with 
gre worthy of disinterment, the place is the concert | colouring matter, and after boring some holes, 
orchestra ; and the measure announced seems to us emptied its contents into the part thus perforated. 
more than usually short-sighted, because more than | By degrees the colour penetrated in every direction, 
ever at Variance with the deepening and spreading and was seen to 00ze out and colour the water of the 
intelligence of the public. | glacier. Another experiment was tried on a larger 
A line will sufficiently record the close of the Italian | scale, and was attended with the same result, the 
Opera, which took place this day week, two extra | dyeing matter having taken two hours to pass through 
performances bringing a most unsatisfactory season to | a mass of ice twenty feet thick, and of great hard- 
itsend. Newarrangements for the next season are | ness. After these experiments there can be no doubt 
already talked of. Grisi, we are told, is not coming, | that water filters through the whole mass of the 
.yor Mario, nor Tamburini, nor the Ronconis, hor | glaciers. 
Cerito. Signora Moltini is to open the campaign— 
and Rubini certainly to return for ** more last words.” 
The same authority mentioned Signora Strepponi and 
Signora Dabbadia, as new prime donne, likely to be 
tried. Meanwhile the Prince’s Theatre, we believe, 
jsto be occupied by an Italion Opera buffa company 
during the winter, with Signora Gabussi for prima 
doa; and for conductor of the music, Signor 
Schira. The Italians in 
mence their operations, as usual, on the Ist of October, 
vith Mdlle. Brambilla vice Madame Albertazzi, or | 
Viardot Garcia as contralto, and Sig. Moriani vice 
Rubini. No other changes of importance are an- 
nounced in the company: several new operas, how- 
ever, are promised.—_by whom? On the reply to 
this question largely depends the fate of Italian 
opera. Meanwhile, Malle. Méquillet, one of the 
many French ladies who have become famous in 
Italy,and especially distinguished herself at Florence 
by performing in Meyerbeer’s * Robert,’ is about to 
make her first appearance at L’ Académie, in the 
hope of supplying the want of a prima donna so long 
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CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 
The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 

R.A., anda selection of PLCTURES by ANCIENT MAST 

OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the E 
| and willbe CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 27th inst.—Admission, 1 
| Catalogue ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The Two Picrures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
“aes ‘ | OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
aris, We presume, COM- | by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 

Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
| by D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various elects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
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DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Extended into Cavendish square.—Additions to the ENLARGED 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, one of which, the Interior of the CHAPEL 
of ST. HELENA in JERUSALEM, taken from the work of D. 

| Roberts, R.A. (published by Mr. Moon) rivals the much-admired 
Picture of the Interior of the GREEK CHURCH.—Among other | 
Novelties are fine Specimens of Fresco, in the Ancient and Modern 
styles, just executed by Frederick Sang, a German Artist of the first 
eminence.—Among the varied Lectures in Practical Science, the 
*ALOTYPE PROCESS of Mr. Fox Talbot is given at Two o'clock | 
Daily, in which Pictures are spontaneously developed before the 
Visitors.—The ORRERY, DIVING BELL, DIVER, & The | 
COSMORAMIC VIEWS are shown in the Evenings only,—C or 
of the Band, Mr. Waliis.—Admission, 1s. 
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THE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park- 


a > 9 dlv o ained of. corner.—This splendid Collection, consisting of objects exclusively 
$ felt there, and so loudly complained of. Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
18, aS USil The French papers record the dcath of M. Dusom- | known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 225 feet in length, by 


| 50 feet in width, embracing upwards of fifty figures as large as life, all 
fac-similes, in groups in their native costumes, from the highest man- 
darin to the blind mendicant in his patched garment; also many thou- 
sand specimens, both in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe 
have had scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for 
PUBLIC INSPECTION, from Ten in the Morningtill Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s. 6d.; Children 1s, 


merard, the well-known antiquary and collector, 
whose museum, at the Hotel Cluny, has been for 
many years one of the most interesting sights of Paris 
toall who concern themsclves with Middle Age art. 
A story is told, by M. Jules Janin, in the Journal des 
Débats, of M. Dusommerard and his museum, which 
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having sg ye will give to our readers as we find it:—* In . 

rope, by ob M1828,” says the feuilleton, “ the English ambassador MISCELLANEA 

id — being at the Hotel de Cluny, and lost in wonder at Paris Academy of Sciences.-—-August 16.—M. 
ind and con 


the amazing assemblage of objects which it presented, 
thusaddressed the antiquary,—* Monsieur, give me up 
the key of your house, and the embassy will pay you 
600,000 francs (24,000/.) thisevening.” M. Dusom- 
merard balanced the key in his hand, and for a 
moment he hesitated; but his final reply was as 
follows:—* My Jord, England has already made for 
herself a whole Middle Age out of her spoils from us, 


Dumas placed before the Academy some specimens 
of the power of the newly-invented roller, by M. 
Schatteamann, which, according to a former report, 
has been used with great effect in compressing to- 
gether into one solid mass the fractured portions of 
the stones used for macadamizing roads. The speci- 
mens now submitted to the Academy are of two kinds. 
In the one the insterstices of stone are filled with 
itshall not be said that they received any addition | sand, so compressed as to become as solid as the stone 
from me ;? and they parted,” says the chronicle after | jtself'; in the other, fragments of stone are rolled to- 
the approved fashion of persons writing for effect, | gether, and form the most complete cohesion.—M. 
“to meet no more.” M. Dusommerard is said to have | Petit related a case of the successful use of external 
left behind him an important work, on the subject to | applications in melancholy, with tendency to murder 
Which his life has been devoted, entitled Les Arts | and suicide. The patient was a female, and the 
au Moyen Age, to the manuscript of which he put | malady had come on after her accouchement. M. 
the finishing touch only the day before he died. Petit having remarked that one part of the head was 

Letters from Frankfort mention that the Austrian, | so much hotter than the rest, that the hair fell from 
Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, and Wurtemburg govern- it whenever the comb was used, ordered the part to 
ments have, at their joint charge, purchased the | be kept covered with ice. On the very first day there 
house which belonged to Goethe, at Weimar, and in | was a sensible amelioration. As the heat subsided, 
Which he lived, together with his collections in the | the portion of the brain which was affected was re- 
sciences and arts, for the purpose of presenting the | lieved, and in a week, by continuing the treatment, 
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tage) whole to the Germanic Confederation, to be formed and aiding it with baths and purgatives, the patient 
ne “ a into a national public museum under the direction of | was entirely cured.—M. Mialhe stated that he had 
- the Diet. The family of Goethe, in consideration of | ascertained that the protosulphuret of hydrated iron 
— S this noble design, have fixed the price at 1,200,000 | possesses the power of instantaneously decomposing 
-— } 7 francs, being one-third less than the intrinsic value. | corrosive sublimate. 

~ soll Some few further particulars of the observations Deaf and Dumb.—It appears, from an official 
best case d made by Agassiz at his encampment on the summit | statement, that the number of persons thus afflicted 
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For an Inscription to the Temple at the White Sulphur Springs. 
BY LORD MORPETH. 
Hatt, Dome, whose unpresuming circle guards 
Virginia’s flowing fountain! Still may health 
Hover above thy crystal urn, and bring 
To cheeks, unus'd, their bloom! May beauty still 
Sit on thy billowy swell of wooded hills 
And deep ravines of verdure! May the axe, 
Improvement’s necessary pioneer 
Mid forest solitudes, still gently prune, 
Not bare, their leafy bowers! This votive lay, 
Like wreath of old on thy white columns hung, 
Albeit of scentless flowers from foreign soil, 
Scorn not, and bid the pilgrim pass in peace! 
U.5., May, 1842. 













































































To ConresponDEnts.—J.—M. S.—Minna S.—J. G. W.— 
L. R.—received.—The booksellers, generally, would have 


just reason to complain, if we inserted the letter of so inju- 


dicious an advocate as the Correspondent who signs himself 
**A Bookseller."—We think it better to wait the issue of 
Mr. Owen's visit to Norwich, rather than waste space on 
further speculations respecting the Anaplotherium.—lIf the 
“system,” or ** the method of teaching,” referred to by ** A 
Subscriber since 1835,” comes, as stated, legitimately within 
the cognizance of the Atheneum, then all other systems, 
and all other methods of teaching, ought equally to engage 
our attention; and judging from the numbers numberless 
that are put forth, a whole Atheneum, monthly, would be 
insufficient for a full Report. We must therefore decline 
the proposed interview. 





CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
INORGANIC and ORGANIC, 
By EDWARD ANDKEW PARNELL, 
Late Chemical Assistant in University Cullege. London. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 


University College, Upper Gower-street. 


—— Just published, 
NGRAM’S IMPROVED CALCULATOR, 
showing the value of any quantity from one-sixteenth to 
500 yards, at from one shilling to fifteen shillings and sixpence 
per yard, which is equally applicable to pounds, ounces, &c. 
Royal Svo. 5s. bound. The same carried to thirty shillings, 
royal 8vo. 10s. bound. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


On the Ist September, demy 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
4 V. of COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE, 
‘The Text formed from an entirely New Collation of the 
Old Editions. with their various Readings, Notes, a Life of the 
Poet, and a History of the Early English Drama. — 
‘To be completed in Eight volumes. ‘The type is the largest 
and handsomest used for twenty years for any edition of the 


works. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-ls 





8vo. price One Guinea, with 43 highly-finished Engravings, 
MODERN POETS and ARTISTS of 
GREAT BRITAIN; being Selections from the Modern 
Poets, illustrated by KEngravings from the tirst-rate Modern 
Artists. Forming the Third Series of the Book of Gems. 
Edited by S. C. HALL. With Original Biographies. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





7 P This day, in 12mo. 5s. cloth, 7 
DMONITORY EPISTLES from a 
GOVERNESS to her LATE PUPILS; comprising a 
brief View of those Duties, the performance of which is most 
likely to promote their Happiness in this Life, and, through 
their Saviour’s Merits, insure to them the Joys of Eternity. 
4 ‘ JANE SMITH. as 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Drake, Birminzham, 





This day is published, price 8s. 6d. cloth, or lis. handsomely 
; bound in morocco, 
HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST 
until the Revolution, a.p. 1688, in a Course of Lectures. 
By the Kev. CHAS. MACKENZIE, M.A., Vicar of St. Helen's, 
Bishopszate ; and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, St. Olave's, Southwark. 
“ Although the author is able and earnest, he is not bigoted o¢ 


intolerant. : 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 





This day is published, price 2s. with Seven Lithographic 
Drawings of Cottages, &c. $ 

THE REPORT of the “COTTAGE IM- 

PROVEMENT SOCIETY, for NORTH NORTHUM- 
BERLAND, for 1842,” ‘ : 

London; Whittaker & Co.; M. Smith, Alnwick; and to be 

had of all Booksellers. e 
(Only 300 copies printed.) 





Just published, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth lettered, price Mas. 
T= PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE of ELEC- 

‘TION; or, an Historical Inquiry iito the Ideality and 
Causation of Scriptural Election, as received and maintained in 
the Primitive Chureh of Christ. 

By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D, 
Master of Sherburn Hospital and Canon of Salisbury, 
London : ‘bomas Blenkarn, 19, Chancery-lane, 








Just published, price 3s. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION of ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the ROMANS. on definite Rules of Transla- 
tion. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in ancient Greek Manu- 
‘art 


scripts,’ &c. . 
Cradock & Co., Paternoster-row. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITIIWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
ne to invite the Nobility, lene and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails. Tables, 
Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
‘ronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
and Contracts ente' 
or Repairs, of any 





Altar Screens, Pulpits, Readin 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery 0 
price usually charge d.—Estimates given, 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansi 





of the Aar (see Academy of Sciences, ante, p. 750), , throughout France, is 22,000, 





on. 
No. 5, Henrieita-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842, 



























































THE ATHENAUM 


Avo. 





"Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE CZARINA: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 
By MRS. HOFLAND. 
And with the Magazines, on the Ist of September, will be published, in 3 vols. 


RPERCIVAL KEENE. 


By CAPTAIN 


MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 





a BY THOMAS HOOD, ESa. 
he SEPTEMBER Number of 
OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Contains the following interesting Articles :— 
The Elm Tree, a Dream in the The First of September: or, a 
yoods. By the Editor. Day's Partridge Shooting. 
A Yiest peonnes at Rhyme. By 
the Edit 
The Five Incumbente, By the 
Author of ‘Peter Priggins.’ 
No.2, The Rector of Rushley. 
The Barnabys in America. By 
rs. Trollope, C bape. 21 to 24. 
Persons whom everytody has 
—- By Laman iaschand 


The * Snow Storm. By the Hon. 


dustry. By John Pooie, Esq. 


Author of * Paul I 


q. 
On the Physiolog 
The Love of the 
An Hour at Mass 
Short Kides in an Author's 
Omnibus. 


of Lying. 
ountry. 


Epizram — The Superiority of 
C. Stuart Savile. Machinery. By the Editor. 
Reminiscences of a_ Medical &e. &e. &e. 


Student. No.8, Leah Meriel. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE BSTEOPFOLITAR, 
For SEPTEMBE 

Will contain, among others, the Pat all Original Articles :— 

L Savandroog ou et Ro- | 6. en Se By ae | 





Phineas Quiddy ; or, Sheer In- | 


Pry 
The Poppy. By Horace Smith, | 
es) 


in the 3ist of Angnst, price 2s. 
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ECLECTIC RE VIEW for Seoceneen. 


Edward Hyde, 
Moffat's Missionary Scenes in Africa. 
Coleman's Christian Antiquities 

. The Bishop of London a the Dissenters. 

. Madame D'Arblay's Diary. 

rane since the Revolution of 1830, &c. &e. 


nien 
Parl of c ‘arendon, 


& Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just publi sheds in demy ere. 240 pp. price 4s. 


Compiled by the 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF STAMPS AND TAXES, 
GUIDE to the PROPERS ¥ and INCOME 


AC 6 Vict. a. 
Cases of RE BY and Exp! anatory 
tic Sources, and Tables of Calculation. 
and corrected. To which is added, a compendious INDEX to 


ith Forms of Proceeding, 
Notes, taken from authen- 
Second Edition, revised 


This is the only Guide E seccin officially for fe ~ of those on whom the 
recution of the Act dev 
London: W. Clowes & Sons, 14, “Titepesen. 





PLAAGN and PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 


ieee yy. ACT 


5&6 cap. 35. 
COM MISSIONENG 


Price One Shilling, (post-free, by authority,) enabling all 
persons to fill up their own Papers, without exposure or expense ; 








mance. Rafter, Esq. Davis *hi- gall fines, Penalties, and liabilities, and expressly ada apted 
Chap. 12. ‘T ot Suttee. losopher. | to the use of every Trade, Profession, Employment, or Vocation. 
— 13. The Fawn- Eyed 7. Even Song. By Miss H. B. | London: published and so'd by E. “Smith, at the Central Ot'ce, 
Maid. Macdonald. | No. 6, = ington-street, Strand; and W. Strange, 21, Pater- 

— WM. The Feast of Cama ‘3, Spe agnoletto’s Daughter. By | noster-row 
i ae OO stile of me... hae Ivory Lucas, Esq. AVERLEY NOVELS. 

re. 10. the Hervish Lover: a Story a 
2. Letters from Abroad to a of Constantinople. ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part IX. is just 
Friend at Cambridge, by Ul, Stanzas on seeing a Mother | 


John Hogg, Esq 

3. The Sibglof the. Valley. By 

a Calder Campbell. 

4. The Damosal’sTale—ACourt 
Lady—My Lord Prior de- 
parts out of England. — 

5. Irish Song: ‘Bryan andNorien.| 
By Mrs. Crawfor 

Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, 
orks in Progress, & 

{tSeanders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street. F aati rs 

eee land. <B Camming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & on 

inb urge 


GEORGE aa nmap AND TONY JOHANNOT, 


Price Half-a-C he SEPTEMBER sreN 
INSWORT HS MAGAZINE. 


THE MISER' "$ ‘DAUGHTER 
By W.. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Book I11.—Chapters 1. If. 111. 1V. & V. 
With Two Illustrations on Steel, 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Constancy. By the Hon. Mrs. |Dumpokbt. By Dr. Maginn. 

Nort ton. Consumption. the Honour- 
Septembe: able Julia Angusta Maynard. 
‘The W oleh Wrecker's Revenge. Mozart—his Era—Friends and 


passionately caressing a 
Eiward Tho — By Mrs. 


iwa 
. Miss bi 
iz The ¢ Steen ‘Moss. 


By Leigh 
Cliffe, Esq. 





By the Author of the ‘ Moun-| Contemporaries, 

tain Decameron.’ |A Bundle of German Legends. 
Enough—Good asa Feast. By By John Oxenford. 

George Raymond. {Young Hearts and Old Hearts. 
The Jate Las Masinn. By Ed-| By Hotspur. 

ward Ker $ Enfaus ‘trouvés. By Miss 

The Walls, en Famagusta. By __ Pardoe 

Charles W. Bro: Young Haleigh at Court. By 
The Leviathan. By John Oxen- | piles Co: 


for Man sho ¢ will read to you. 
Descent into Eldon Hole, i in| By Laman Blanchard. 
the Peak of Derbyshire. By |The oar Joker. By Dudley 
W. Francis Ainswort rth. Costello. 
INDSOR CASTLE, 
An Historical Romance, 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Chapter the Third. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION ON STEEL 
BY TONY JOHANNOT. 


And numerous Woodcuts by W. ALFRED DELAMOTTE. 
Conniaghans & Mortimer, St. Martin’s- place, Trafalgar-square. 


GH MAGAZINE; 


A 





. 
r beir’ *'S EDINBURGH 
rice One Shilling, monthly ; or 12s. a-year. 
“Of allthe periodicals of the day there is none equal to Tait 
in its admirable analysis of new works. In this department— 
and a most valuable one it is—7ait stands unrivalled. A story 
attenuated through three volumes is shorn of its diffuseness, and 
resented to the reader in a dozen pages, with the interest un- 
roken, and all the main incidents preserved. ‘This is a great 
advantage to those who, desiring to ‘keep up their reading.’ yet 
have not time to wade through e entire volumes; and we believe 
this Catinguisting feature is one reason why Tait is so exceed- 
ingly popular among the middle classes ulin Monitor. 


On the 31st will be published. price 


HE DUBLIN REVIE W._No. XXV. 


Contents: 
1. Algeria. 
2. senavatare of Art. lien Di 
rosrete of Australian Discovery. 
4. Life of Flood. sii 
5. “ Why is lreland benempted: from the Income Tax.” 
6. The Spanish Th 


7. Ecclesiastical Sn 








iscellaneous Notices of New Books. 
London: published by C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street ; 
Booker & Co, Liverpool ; J. Cumming, Dublin ; Tait, Edinburgh. 
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FOU R SHILLING EDITIONS, (Vol. XVIII. 
oa Part XVII.) REDGAUNTLET i 
M gbgeniod EDITION, 


Number XXXVI. and 








for the work. 


partment. 
Union: 


parison the chea 
Published by 
all other Booksellers. 


Edition will cost about 2s. 6d. 
“ Its decidedly instructive and moral tendency peculiarly fit 
it for the perusal of all classes.’ ury. 
* A tale which bids fair, from the opening panne, snecessfully 

to rival the celebrated stories of Master Humphrey. 


William Tait, Edinturgh; and W. S. Orr & Co. 
whom may be e had Bills and  Show- -boards 0 of this edi! edition. 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED HISTORY OF 


Just pubiiched, in ane 
SROUGHT DOWN * 
HE COMPLETE HISTORY and TOPOGRA- 
PHY of the UNITED ST “ Mt L of AMERICA, 
Edited by J. H. HINTON, A.M. 
Assisted by other eminent W Means, and embellished with 100 
highly-finished Steel Engravings, taken on the spot expressly 


BBOTSFORD EDITION, Part X. on 3rd 
Senn Caden. a burzh. Hou! & St . London, 
in 3ist current, Vart IIL. price rhe 
GUsAN HO PLEY ; or, the ADVENTURES 
of a MAID-SERVANT. Cheap Genuine Edition. 
Publishing also in Weekly Numbers, price 1d. The Original 
Edition was in 3 vols. post Svo. price l/. Ils. 6d. This ¢ ‘heap 


—Caledonian Mercu 


Inverness Herald. 
mdon : of 


AME Ric A. 
wand NO er édition, 


2 vols. d4to. in fine cloth, reduced from 6 guineas to 31s. Gd. ; 


42s. 


3, 

This great work has been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, the political history being carried down to the present 
time, and new features of interest added in its illustrative de- 

It embraces, in addition to the political and social 
history, a complete ‘lopography, and an accurate survey of the 
industrial sources, laws, manners, and natural history c: the 

thus combining the advantages of a scientific and prac- 

tical Geography with the details of History, and rendering it 

not only the most elaborate and authentic, but beyond all com- 
st work on America ever publ blished 

Dowding, Newgate-street; and ~ be had of 





By, Sir W. J. HOOKE 


New Series. Vol. 1; 
100 ey oe Plates. 
Part 2, 


price lis. 


and 2 Plates engra 









Vice-President of the Linnean Society, 
toyal Bot mg al Gardens, 


Was commenced on the Ist of January, 1812, 
Monthly, price 2s. Oe, 8vo. containing 56 pages of Letterpress, 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Chancellor. 
WN the DIFFERENT TERMS of INSANITY 
in RELATION to JURISPRUDENCE, 
od of oy concerned in legal Questions regarding Unsound- 


of Mind, 
By J: Mes COWLES ERICRARD, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. &c. 


Designed for the 


12mo. boards, 5s, 


vo 
ICONES PLANTARUM, 
Or, Figures, with brief desscriptive Characters and Remarks, of 
new and rare Plants, a i ine core? s Herbarium. 


nd LS, &c. &c. 
one 0 Direetor of the 


or Vol. 5 of the Entire Work. Containing 
Price, bound in cloth, 1. 8s. 

w Series, or art 10 of 
50 Plates, illustrating the F 
that of the Falkland Islands, collected by Mr. Wright. 8vo. 


the Entire Work, containi 
ora of Brazil, by Mr. Gardner, an 


and continued 


THE LONDON JOURNAL OF BOTANY. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H. L.L.D. F.R.A. an 
VicerPrendent ¢ the Linn 


d LS 
mean Society, and Director of the 


oyal Botanical Gardens, Kew. 


GUIDE TO SERVICE, 

On Sept. Ist will be published, price 2s. sewed ; or 29, gg 
‘WXHE COOK. Plain and Practical Direction 
Cooking and Housekeeping, with upwards of 709 
Adapted for the Kitchens of large or small Families where 

nomy is wished to be united with comfort and goodt 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, 1 udzate-street, 


EW ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, in 8yo, at | 
each, (or post free, ls 6d.) % 
1, The New Bankrupt and Insolvent Acts, 
1 2 se very important alterations o . 
Ag in full, with Commentaries a 1 abn 
" Barristers. hy 
The Income and Property Tax ; with a ful 
exolanatery jatrodection and Examples; the Orci Re. 
tions; a Tab re for calculating the Payments and a Coy Pious |p. 
essential Guide to this important Ac * aii 64 Pages, and ay 
. The New Copyright Act, with an explanatory 
“a interesting Introduction, by a Barrister. 


The New Tariff, with the Old Duties anda, 


In ra 
Li enden: Sumas Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row ; 
Booksellers 





and sold by aj 





To Calico Printers, Paper Stainers, Inventors and M 
turers of all Articles to which Designs may be a 
Pattern, Shape, Configuration, or Ornanent. 

Properties for ngeediote pebiication. in get ond 
Dedicate dtoJ ERSON TEN 
BSERVA TONS: oa EX’ re NSION" of PRO. 
TECTION, with a View to the Improv at ag of BRITISH 

TE; including THE ACT, passed Angust, 1842. for eens 

atin 

HT OF DESIGNS, to which will be added Legal and Prac. 
Notes, with lustructions relative to the Registering of 


ns. 
. By GEORGE BRACE, 
Secretary to the Linen Drapers’, Silk Mercers’, Lacemen's, 
Haberdashers’, and Hosiecrs’ Institution, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, 5, Cornhill. 


ELECTRUCITY, 

Just Br EME price 5 5s. 12m0. in neat cloth binding, 
N ELEMENT tf Cou RSE of 

TURES on EL. “th 

By WILL TAM SYURGEON, 

Superintendent ona ae to the Royal ‘Victoria Gallery, 

Manchester; formerly Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy 

at the Hon. ‘East India C ‘ompany’s Military Academy, Addis. 
‘ditor of the * Annals of Electricity,” &e. 
‘hese Lectures being of an elementary c haracter, written 
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suitable engravings can hardly fail of being produetive of that 
rudimental information which, at this time. is so much wanted 
amongst the youth of this country; whilst the theeretical ex. 
planations, 4; carefully disencumbered of much technicality, 
render the work not only suited to the taste of the phil 
but well adapted to every class of readers in this delightful, and 
now mosi interesting, department of the sciences. 
As_a Class-book, it is the only one, on this subject, in the 
English languase. It is well adapted for either 
rivate tuition, and will be found worthy the attention of 
grioe th gen of § Scheele, Private Families, and the Guardians of 
pera y hed by Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper; and may 
be ve ‘of all Booksellers. 





ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST, 
This day is published, 8vo. with Diagrams, 10s, 6d. bound, 
| yore TS of GEOMETRY : consisting of 

first Four, and the Sixth, Books of Euclid, chiefly from 
the Text of Dr. Robert Simson; with the princ ipal Theorems 
in Fregerton. Op and a Course of Practical Geometry on the 


Ground, Also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and 
al Sor one_on aberical Geometry. By JOHN NAR- 
RIEN, F,R.S. & R.A.S.,Professor of Mathematics, &e. in Sand- 


i ‘calleze. 
* This Work forms the sccond of a series which is tb con- 
ons a General Course of Mathematics for the Use of the 
Gentlemen Cadets and the Officers in the Senior Departments 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. The Course, when 
completed, will comprehend the following subjects : Arithmetic 
and Algebra ; Geometry; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
with Mensuration ; Analytical Geometry and the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, with the Properties of the Conic Sections; 
Practical Astronomy and Geodesy; the Principles of Mecha 
nics; and Physical Astronomy. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 









In 8vo., price 5s. Sipteated oy ft aa Meadows, Clint, 


THE PALFREY: a Love Srory of OLD 
Ti 

y LEIGH TIONT. 
“Leigh Hunt is just ‘he man for a love story, and a most 
charming one he has produced—thoronghly genial.”"—Morniag 
Chronicle. 

“The poem has life and health, and keen enjoyment, and 
happy taste.”—John Bull. 

One feels that the thing altogether i is the fruit of some ex- 
quisite pleasure taken in the subject.""— Examiner. 

-ondon: How & Parsons, Fleet-street. 








This day i is published. the 2rd edition, vo. with Plates. price 7s. 
: 
os 


of the BLADDER and 
;LAND. 


Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital,Ac. 
refully revised in all its parts, and 
wae ie seater has been added to the chapters on Urine, 
on Stone, and on the Affections of the Prostate Gland. 
Longman & Co. Vaternoster-row, London. 


EARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE T wor = 
This day is published, price 7s. 6d. Toyal 8vo. coloured Plates, 

TREATISE on the ENLARGED TONSIL 

and ELONGATED UVULA, in connexion with Defects 
of Voice, Speech, and Hearing. Difficult Deglutition, Suscepti- 
bility to Sore Throat, Impeded Kespiration, Disturbed Sleep, 
Throat-Congh, Nasal Obstruc >} ae the imperfect Develope- 
ment of Health and pivensth | in ath. 

y JAMES Y i ARSLEY 

Surgeon to the guitar for curing Diseases of the Ear; 

Author of ‘ Contributions to Aural Surgery,’ &c. &¢. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
















London: James Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chance 

Published every Saturday, at the ATHE! ENAUM, ORrICE, 
14, Wellin; ar anect North, Strand, by Joun Francis; 
and sold 1 Booksellers and Newsvenders. — Ae 
for re Wy Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; {8 





Sendens H., Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, 


Inevanp, J, Cumming, Dublin, 























































































































gz and amending the Laws relating - THE Copy. . 







































































a familiar style, and extensively illustrated by ex veriments and ¢ 
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